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what is called the Evershed Roughs, where the grass was very 
smooth and level. Suddenly Lord Granville heard a heavy thud 
behind him, and turning, found that the Bishop's horse had fallen, 
} and that the Bishop was lying motionless on the turf. It appears 

















NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


EDNESDAY is not often an important Parliamentary day. 


It is reserved for the crotchetty people, philanthropists, and from the evidence of the groom that the horse slipped at a sudden 
| hollow in the track, and fell on his knees, throwing the Bishop over 


| his head. Dr. Wilberforce must have turned something like a 
| somersault, and fallen heavily on the back of his head, 
He never moved again. Lord 








theorists, who can get a Member to propose, and another to second, 
the first reading of some Bill to make their private ideaslaw. Last 
Wednesday, however, was a remarkable one. Mr. Trevelyan | 
moved the second reading of his Bill for extending household | thereby dislocating his neck. 
suffrage to Counties, and was supported by Mr. Forster, who, Granville gave evidence that he had never seen the Bishop in hap- 
after a strong speech in favour of the proposal, made as | Pitt spirits, and that, but a minute or two before, Dr. Wilberforce 
a private member, read a note from the Premier, stating 'remarked that he could never get tired of riding such a horse 
that “he retained the opinion he had more than once in- | #8 that on which he was mounted in such scenery. It was a 
dicated, and believed the extension of household suffrage to the | horse of Lord Granville’s own, frequently used by Lady Gran- 
counties to be a measure just and politic in itself, and which | Ville, and according to the groom, had not been known to 
cannot long be avoided.” This was accepted on all sides of the | Stumble before. The Bishop's body was removed to Abinger 


o,° ° ° | « . 7 ’ H » O 
House as a political manifesto, and while Lord J. Manners | Hall (Mr. Farrer’s), the nearest residence to the place of the 
fretted under it as if it took the bread out of his party's mouths, | accident, and thence to Lavington, in Sussex, where the funeral 


Mr. Fawcett made an eloquent speech declaring he would oppose | took place yesterday. A burial in Westtminster Abbey was 
| offered, in consequence of the former connection of the Bishop 


it unless provisions were simultaneously introduced giving | 
minorities rights, Mr. Bruce rather softened the declaration as | with the Abbey,—he was Dean of Westminster for a part of the 
requiring the study of a united government, and Mr. Talbot | Ye@™ 1845, just before he became Bishop of Oxford,—but declined 
brought out the truth blankly when he asked, if no mani- by the family, on the ground that the Bishop had expressed his 
festo were intended, where was the use of the letter, as the wish to lie at Lavington. The chief evidence of the Bishop's 
Premier’s opinion was well known. We have discussed the sub- intellectual energy is the enthusiasm with which the clergy of 
ject elsewhere, but we cannot, we confess, help believing that both his dioceses speak of his memory. Even in Winchester, 
equality of suffrage is the point on which the next election is to where he had been so short a time, his influence was already very 
wide. His failings and his virtues were all of them indeed 


turn. 
Pe te eminently the failings and virtues of a man of influence. 


a —— ‘ _ 
The Spanish Government has again been changed. The 
Cortes, fearing that Pi y Margall was secretly aiding the Irre- 
1 8 “a A ee eee st Lord Westbury died a few hours after his old antagonist. 
concilables, or allowing some of his Ministers to do so, deter- |. )- . : 
. ‘ Their chief encounter was in the House of Lords, on occasion of 
mined to remove him, and he was removed by a vote of 119 to so ae 
8 Senor S reggie is . | thecelebrated ‘* Oxford Declaration” that the Scriptures not only 
93. Sefior Salmeron, an “austere” Republican, was elected in «oy ’ r . r 
hi Ane “contain” but “are” the Word of God. Lord Westbury 
is stead, and has made up a homogeneous Ministry from the . : . : Davi 
- : . 2 oe . ~ | described the defence of this declaration in Parliament 
extreme Right, General Gouzales being Minister of War and S. sail . ” . 
C = + A sss as ‘oily, eel-like, and saponaceous,” whereupon the Bishop 
Jarbajal Minister of Finance. The decrees of the new Ministry , < . ; . 
h . : @ : : ’ | angrily rebuked him for his ribaldry. Lord Westbury was 
ave hitherto been energetic. All officials obeying Intransigente . = - . : . - 
le ane : lipe Fe : by five years the Bishop of Winchester’s senior, being seventy- 
orders are to be dismissed. Five men-of-war which fell into : . : : 
I . s three, while Dr. Wilberforce was only sixty-eight years of age. 
rreconcilable hands were at once declared pirates and fol- |p . i ’ 
Rained . , : sa kas , aN he late Ex-Chancellor was one of the few very precocious College 
owed by a German frigate, which will, it is said, act with decision, 
Ge : ‘ é =e .’ | men who turn out really able. Mr. Bethell graduated at Oxford 
rermany being strongly favourable to the Republican Right in . : : 
Sai : : oes pate before he was 18, taking a first-class in the classical and a second 
Spain, All General officers in Madrid, without distinction of party, | . a. : 
h : ; in the mathematical schools. He subsequently got a fellowship 
ave been offered employment, and a Bill has been laid before . . Ag 
«7 . b saad ...| at Wadham, was called to the Bar, gained distinction by defend- 
1e Cortes calling out 80,000 of the Reserves. This Bill, if |. geet : PAG 2 aed : 
pn Sal olen Mee ; “ape ing his College in a suit instituted against it in Chancery, which 
veyed, will give Sefior Salmeron an army; but meanwhile city ‘ : . aaa 
after c; ‘ é " . : ~ |some eminent lawyers advised the College to compromise but 
er city has proclaimed itself an independent Canton, some- | . , : . : . 
ti | ‘ . , . | inwhich he advised resistance and proved his advice to be good, 
mes, however, as in the case of Alicante, repenting within . . . 1 3 3 >arli 
twelve } r aa : rapidly gained practice, took silk in 1810, and got into Parlia- 
velve hours. The terror and agitation everywhere are inde- : a a , 
scribabl i +7 £ ment in 1851 for Aylesbury as an advanced Liberal. He was 
ribable, and Spain may be said for the moment to have reached | « }: - ‘ n ay "5 
that last point of anar hy whicl 1 ene of § A Solicitor-General to “the Government of All the Talents” in 
at le anarchy which precedes some burst of terroris . ; . ( : 
y } rorism. 1852, Attorney-General to Lord Palmerston’s Government in 
1856-7, and Lord Chancellor in 1861,—resigning the office in 
In the midst of all this, the Finance Minister appears to have | 1865, when the “scandals” about his use of patronage became 
found some resources, for he telegraphs to the Financial Com- | so0 numerous and violent. He was a master in the science of 
missioner in London that he is sending the funds necessary to equity and in the art of sarcasm, for he contrived to point his 
pay the coupons on the external debt, and that all coupons pre- | supercilious judgments of men with real wit, which the slow suavity 
se > 7 . r all . , . s one ss . > ° 
. nted up to the first Tuesday in August will be paid. ‘The | of his utterance made the more stinging. He was great in acupunc- 
tock Exchange seems incredulous, but there must be a good|ture. Yet the tradition of his dislike to give pain by anything 
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except his tongue, and his wish to heal wounds when given, 
sometimes in spite of all prudence and even wizdom, seems quite 
Nature, as not unfrequently happens, provided the 


trustworthy. 
remedy in the immediate vicinity of the cause of the disease. 





There has been an alarm as to a case of cholera in London, 
which has proved to be a false one. It was a case in Limehouse, 
and was due to a blowin the abdomen which caused inflamma- 
tion. There is no sign of any rapid spread of cholera in Europe. 
A few cases have occurred in Dresden. 


of seizures and deaths in any 24 hours have been 88 and 33 
respectively, but there is no indication of its really rapid march. 
There seems to be little doubt that physical, like moral epidemics, 
wear themselves out, to some extent; or rather, we suppose, 
that the human frame so far accommodates itself to the con- 
ditions which cause them, that they do not produce the virulent 
effects after long prevalence, that they produced at first. 


M. Jules Favre’s Interpellation on the internal condition of 
France, an interpellation condemned both by M. Thiers and M. 
Gambetta, ended in nothing. He made a strong speech to show 
that the Government was Bonapartist, but the Duke de Broglie 
would not answer him, stating that the coalition were agreed on 
all main points, while their opponents were divided; that the 
majority intended to preserve a Conservative Government, while 
maintaining a reserve as to its form. M. Louis Blanc then tried 
to speak, but the noise became insufferable, and the Assembly 


finally voted an Order of the Day prepared by the Right by 400 to | 


270. On the following day M. Beulé refused in the most tyrannical 
manner to answer an interpellation as to the suppression of some 
newspapers at Lyons, saying he would answer that day six months, 
while on Wednesday he passed the Bill authorising the prohibi- 
tion of any attacks on the Assembly by 396 to 263. During the 
debate on this Bill M. Ernoul employed a very singular figure. 
He said dictatorships were the daughters of licence, and tyran- 
nical Republics brought forth Czsars. Gambetta’s 
that is, produces the present Cabinet, while M. Ernoul’s Republic 
will produce a Bonaparte. That is frank, and probably true. 


The German occupation of France will end in a few days, 
Verdun alone remaining in their hands till September. 


The disease appears to 
be slightly on the increase in Vienna, where the largest numbers 


tepublic, | 





Mr. Gladstone on Monday introduced a Bill enabling the Queen 
to bequeath real property to the Prince of Wales in such a way | 
that he could alienate it at will. He can always do this with | 
personalty bequeathed to him, but some lawyers think that land 
bequeathed to the Heir of the Crown becomes State property 


| 


and inalienable. Mr. Gladstone made a good speech, isting 
which he denied for the second time in a rather exaggerated way 
the reports of the Queen’s wealth. Mr. Anderson resisted the Bill | 
because Sovereigns’ wills were kept secret ; and so did Mr. Bouverie, 
who repeated the old Whig opinions about what a Sovereign could 
do with large means; and Sir C. Dilke, who said that he would | 
support a Bill enabling the Queen to devise Balmoral and | 
Osborne as she liked, but not a Bill which allowed an indefinite 
accumulation of property. ‘That last matter can be settled at 
every vacancy of the Throne, and it is hard that the true and 
generous intention of the Queen should not be perceived. We 
have before us a popular paper giving a most dangerous interpre- 
tation of a measure the intention of which is obviously this,—to 
enable the Queen, without selling estates to which she is attached 
by the habits of a lifetime, to relieve her son, should he 
by possibility have contracted debts, from the necessity of appeal- 
ing to Parliament about them. That is perfectly fair, and our 
labouring friends ought to be ashamed of themselves. 





The Duke of Richmond succeeded on Monday night in doing 
a most mischievous thing,—in reopening the question of Purchase 
in a manner almo.t fatal to discipline. He demanded a Royal 
Commission of Inquiry into the grievances of officers arising from 
the abolition of Purchase, and expressed in 2,245 memorials to the | 
Commander-in-Chief. One wonders what Von Moltke, or Mar- 
shal Niel, or even the Duke of Wellington would have said to 
such a combination ; but the Duke of Cambridge only encouraged 
it, by quoting it as proof that there was great ‘ discontent 
in the Army,’—that is, in the section of it who hold 
Commissions. A similar protest about money from non- 
commissioned officers would have been met with the sternest of 








| reprimands, yet what is the differenee, except that the Officer can 
| resign if he likes, and the non-commissioned officer cannot? 
| Lord Lansdowne wasted a little time in trying to show that the 
| discontent was not general, or otherwise officers would leaye - but 
I ° ’ u 
| the whole affair had been prearranged and the motion was 

. > ¥ ay 
| carried by 129 to 46. We shall never have Army Reform til] an 
Artilleryman, or Engineer, or other educated and non-purchase 
officer becomes Commander-in-Chief. 





| 
| The great dispute in the Building Trade of London is at an eng, 
The men asked 9d. an hour for 9 hours’ work, and to leaye work 
at 12 on Saturdays, thus claiming 36s. 9d. a week and a 
Saturday half-holiday. The masters, after a lengthy discussion 
and many threats of a lock-out, at last agreed to accept these 
terms unconditionally, and the dispute was at an end. We make 
no complaint of the arrangement—that will come from the work. 
men’s labourers, who are, as a rule, wretchedly underpaid, —put 
we would point out that wages are rapidly reaching a point at 
which hand labour is better remunerated than brain labour, 
There must be thousands of educated men in London, thoroughly 
educated too, to whom the builders’ wages would seem fortune, 
who can no more earn 40s. a week than they could pay the 
National Debt. We are beginning to distribute remuneration, not 
according to the skill required in work, but according to its dis- 
agreeableness, and the mason’s wages outstrip those of the tutor, 


The Duke of St. Alban’s was attacked on Thursday in the 
House of Lords by the Duke of Richmond, for bringing the 
Queen’s name into the thick of party conflict at the Nottingham 
banquet of last week, and did not make matters better by pro- 
viding himself with a eulogy of the Duke of Wellington's on 
Lord Melbourne’s training of the Queen, for the same 
reason, as he said, for which an American carpenter, a 
party to an assault case, had measured the distance be- 
tween the assailant and the victim of the assault, at the 
time the aggressor advanced to strike the blow,—unamely, in 
the expectation that “‘some fool might ask the question.” Of 
course the Duke of Richmond regarded this as equivalent to 
calling him a fool, which the Duke of St. Alban’s denied. But 
if he did not mean this, where was the point of the story? Earl 
Cowper quoted Lord Salisbury’s precedent for so rude an imputa- 
tion, Lord Salisbury having said only the other day that there 
were probably more than 2} per cent. of fools in either 
House of Parliament;—but then Lord Salisbury gave every 
one the chance of believing himself to belong to the 97} per cent. 
of wise men, and the Duke of St. Aiban’s had levelled his con- 
tumelious vocative with some precision against his brother Duke. 
On the whole, the discussion came to this,—that the Duke of St. 
Alban’s had been very thoughtless to attribute to the Queen a 
preference for Liberalism, which she has never betrayed and ought 
never to betray even if she really feels it; and quite as thought- 
less to attribute to the Duke of Richmond a preference for folly, 
because he took him mildly to task for his thoughtlessness. His 
Grace of Richmond is certainly not a fool at all. On the con- 
trary, he performs the dull duties of his post with almost 
elephantine conscientiousness and gravity. 

The new Endowed Schools’ Bill is passing through Committee 
in the House of Commons, but seems still to have dangers to 
meet in the House of Lords. On Thursday, Mr. Hardy made 
an effort to strike out the clause which treats endowments of 
special religious opinions which had accrued before the 
Toleration Act as not constitufing special sectarian endowments 
under the new Bill; and being defeated, he said he should * look to 
another quarter to remedy the injustice which had been done ;” 
which means that he will get the clause struck out, if he can,— 
and probably he can,—in the House of Lords, Sir John Lubbock 
has got passed (by 141 to 65) a very important amendment, 
opening to the graduates of any University in the United King- 
dom Head Masterships now restricted to graduates of Oxford 
and Cambridge ; and a very unfortunate limitation of the new Act 
to three years has been agreed to. On the whole, it seems 
certain that a very valuable Act will be renewed and worked for 
another three years, when fresh power must be sought to com- 
plete the work that will even then be only begun. The Ifouse 
would do well to give a little more permanence to its recon- 
structive organisations. 





The discussion on the proposal of the Commons to merge the 
Ecclesiastical Court of Appeal in the General Appellate Court 
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was taken in the House of Lords on Thursday, and agreed to, 

though not without modification, the Lord Chancellor proposing | 
and carrying @ provision which is intended to secure a strong Court 
to try ecclesiastical appeals and also the presence of certain bishops 

or archbishops as assessors on theological questions, —no vote | 
being given to them as judges, but technical questions of theology | 
. So far as a strong Court of Appeal | 


peing referred to them. 
cured for ecclesiastical questions, the amendment is good ; 


put the assistance of bishops as theological Assessors will do | 
rather harm than good. When they are consulted on theological | 
points, the Court must either abide by their opinion, or not. If 
it does, then we lose the benefit of a lay Court of Justice. If od 
does not, then the danger of a schism between the lay and} 
clerical opinion on these matters is indefinitely aggravated. What 
ig wanted is a Court in which ecclesiastical elements really count, but | 
are not in the ascendant. What we have got, apparently, is one 
in which the ecclesiastical elements will either be powerless, od 
much too powerful. The change, naturally enough, seems to be 
supported chiefly by those who favour a separation between 
Church and State. And in that direction, we fear, the change 


will tend. 


is se 





The Liberals have lost their ‘‘ Whip” by the death of Lord 
Wolverton, and the consequent elevation of Mr. George Glyn, 
MP. for Shaftesbury, to the Upper House. Lord Wolverton 
has enjoyed his peerage for only four years, the patent dating 
from 1869, and even for that time he had not health to take the 
part which, as an eminent banker and railway director, he 
was well qualified to take in the deliberations of the House of 
Lords. Mr. Glyn has been a very popular whip, and 
though he has now and then made a great blunder,—like 
his speech about the Alabama indemnity, when he seemed | 
to speak of the indemnity as if it were a bribe to buy | 
off an enemy,—his place will probably not be a _ very| 
easy one to supply. Rumour speaks of Lord Frederick Caven- | 
dish as his successor,—a choice which would be exceedingly 
popular in all sections of the party, and probably as successful | 
as any that could be suggested. Lord Frederick Cavendish has | 


them comfortable suppers, after a day's toil not much better than 
that of a cab-horse. 


A New York jury has brought in a verdict of murder in the 
second degree against Frank H. Walworth, who will be con- 
demned to imprisonment for life, and in a few months pardoned. 
fle had killed his father for writing abusive and threatening 
letters to his mother. It was natural, of course, for the jury 
to take the provocation into account, but Walworth’s counsel 
managed matters in a very odd way. He declared his client a 
victim of hereditary insanity, asserted that the murdered Wal- 
worth was insane, and proved his position by the shocking 
character of his letters, some of which were certainly never 
written by anyone in possession of his senses. But in proving 
this, he proved also that the parricide had acted without any 


| provocation at all, had, in fact, murdered a dangerous lunatic to 


avoid the trouble of putting him into an asylum. The jury, how- 
ever, did not see this, considered young Walworth a sane 
person who had gone a little too far in defending his mother, 
and let him off with the second penalty. 

We have received a somewhat acrid reply from Mr. Sidgwick 
to Dr. Appleton’s letter of last week in relation to the ‘* Asso- 
ciation for the Organisation of Academical Stuly” at the Uni- 
versities, to which, —as it would tend to prolong and embi'ter a not 
very important controversy,—we do not think it needful to give 
insertion. We may state briefly, however, the exact positions of the 
opposite parties to this controversy:—Dr. Appleton was appointed 
Secretary by the Association at its first meeting, and holds 
himself still its Secretary. He is not the Secretary of the 
Committee, and does not affect to be. It is not denied 
that by a small majority at a meeting of the Association which 
at the time was very thin, the Report of the Committee, which 
altered, as Dr. Appleton thinks, the basis of the Association, was 
accepted; but he holds that as a majority of 32 to 16, polled by 
circular, still adhere to the old basis, there would probably be 
a majority at any full meeting, against altering the basis of the 


Association. He says that whereas 111 were neutral and either 


shown that he does not shrink from hard work, and since the | Were not present or did not vote in favour of the Report at the 
present Speaker held the office of Whip, the most fastidious of meeting, only 82 were neutral and did not vote when he consulted 
Liberals have not regarded it with the kind of moral suspicion | them a second time in writing whether or not they wished the 





which attached to it in former times. 


Mr. Fitzjames Stephen has issued an address to the electors of | 
Dundee, in which he announces himself a cordial supporter of | 
the present Government. He thinks that the measures carried 
by it constitute a strong claim upon the country for support, hopes | 
for improvements in administration, and is satisfied in particular 
that the economy which goes hand-in-hand with true efficiency 
ean only be secured by the policy of the present Govern- 
ment. It is pretty nearly certain that all other candidates 
will resign before Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, whom we shall 
be thoroughly glad to see in Parliament, about the only place 
where opponents refuse to be trampled on. After three years 
of Parliamentary drill, of compulsory instruction in the conceiy- 
able existence of an uncertainty, a doubt, or a character mixed up 
of good and evil, the House might trust Mr. Stephen to draw 
a Code as Mr. Livingstone did, and pass or reject it en bloc. All 
the while, too, it will enjoy the luxury of secieg all pretenders 





in the House summarily put down. 


Mr. Vaughan, it appears, is going to put down a real nuisance, 
—the invention of startling news by boys who speculate in the | 
Globe, sell it at 9 o’clock at night, and charge sixpence for it .on | 
the strength of some startling information. The practice began 
with the war, and as every day yielded some telegram of interest, 


it was not objected to,—though one particular lad did announce a | 
99 . | 
“grand massacre on the Lowerr”’ (Loire) for about a esanets 


nights in succession. Of late, however, it has become 
a real nuisance and a swindle besides, the boys stating | 
most positively that they have news which they have | 
not. On Thursday the news was Mr. Gladstone’s death, | 
which went, we see, half over London, and was more than | 
half believed. The lads are useful enough in their way, and a/| 
fine would quite meet the cases, but the fine is really required. 
We have not mentioned the present case, not to prejudice the | 
prisoner, but he was committed for trial. It should be added in 
fairness, that the temptation on these boys, who are out in all| 
weathers to earn very little by a great accommodation to the 


public, must be very severe. Three sales of false news give 


| ness means ? 


report to stand. Of course, Dr. Appleton is formally out of order 
in not accepting the vote of 10 to 9, as representing the wish 
of the Association, nor is this denied on his part. In the 
meantime, it is not doubtful that a few of the most eminent 
of the original members do disapprove of the change of basis. 
We say this perfectly impartially, as, for our own parts, we 
see in the change of basis a change from an unpractical and 
rather impracticable to a more feasible scheme. 





Mr. Monsell will, we think, have to modify his new decree 
taxing the transmission of coins, bank-notes, jewellery, watches, 
and postage stamps. He» says they tempt the letter-carriers, 
Very true, and although we do not see why all shops should be 
shut because they also tempt the hungry, we are quite willing to 
give up all coins, watches, and jewellery, but we are not willing 
to give up the right of sending cut notes, and cannot give 
up the right of sending postage stamps. ‘They are the 
only transmissible small currency, and we do not see how news- 
papers, especially in the provinces, can manage to exist with- 
out them. Moreover, he is sapping his own revenue, for 
people will not buy a Post-Office Order merely to send sixpence, 
He said on Thursday night he did not object to postage stamps, 
if they were not “ obvious;” but what is obviousness, and why 
should the innocent man who has done n thing be fined eight- 
pence because his guilty correspondent cannot tell what obvious- 
It is all very well to talk of temptation, but a little 
better pay to delivering postmen would keep their haids from 
picking and stealing much better than these precautions. 

It is so much harder to rhyme in Greek than in Latin, that we 
venture to print the following very happy rhymed Greek version 
of the celebrate] Lowe Epitaph, by an Oxford scholar. It seems 
to us a perfect monument of ingenuity :— 

Tor obusl 6 xodrirros, 
Tay ptetow wexnnereg” 
"Hy F ad xare Pionras 
"Es vi vixnowy olxnus 
Aloyiev ri yivntas 
AinBiry wienue ; 


‘O Adios vibvnxsy 
"Ao 0108 bao Piinxees 
Albipios ti Pipure 
‘Awarrakas ri cwpn 
El was owas inure 
Tav paxdpuy is dauen, 





Consols were on Friday 92} to 929. 
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| nobody ever saw a smock-frock in one, or will till heisa wad 
| and the squire, intensely conscious of that fact, sees that seenitl 
—>— made for him. Of course there is the difficulty that he ma “ 
THE MANIFESTO OF WEDNESDAY. ‘intimidated or bribed, but that difficulty exists also ry 
HE ery is found, and it is a good ery. Mr. Forster, it is | towns, and as the experience of the Unions shows, will be less 
true, spoke on Mr. Trevelyan’s Household Franchise /tather than more, in the country districts. Intimidation of 
(Counties) Bill as a private member; and Mr. Gladstone’s note, the strongest kind has not broken them up. They are dour 
which he read to the House, only pronounced the measure | people, the farm labourers, and as little likely to give up any 
“just and politic, and one which could not be long avoided ;” | Secret they are authorised to keep as any class in the land. 
and the Home Secretary, while affirming every word the Vice- That the labourer is very likely to be for a time Conservative 
President had said, rather tried to whittle away the effect of | a8 Mr. Forster said, is true enough ; but he will be Conserva. 
so momentous a communication. But Mr. Forster had/|tive in his own way, and county members with labourers’ 
spoken as a convinced man from the very depths of his | votes to secure will have seriously to modify their tone, or- 
heart, as if he were prepared for a fight of years, they may chance to find in a district like West Essex Lord E; 
and Mr, Gladstone’s note was palpably drawn up for | Cecil, the aristocrat, superseded by Mr. John Jay, the “emi- 
the instruction of the House. Mr. Bruce, though he | grants’ jackal,” as he is most unfairly nicknamed. 
is elected by farmers who may be annoyed, repudiated | That the labourer ought to vote, and that the concession of 
nothing, and English Ministers of the first class do not the vote to him will involve a great redistribution of seats, 
affirm just before a dissolution that a fundamental change | and perhaps—at least we heartily hope so—the introduction 
in the deposit of power is “just and politic, and cannot | Of qualifications such as Mr. Fawcett desires in order to secure: 
long be avoided,” unless they intend to carry it out. The |full representation to minorities, will be admitted by alb 
House, therefore, in treating Mr. Gladstone’s note as a message Liberals and a good many Tories, but of the effect of the 
or manifesto, or declaration of purpose, was fully borne out by | proposal on the next elections we are not so clear. Many 
all experience, more especially as the stern criticisms which ; men will not approve so early a re-opening of the con- 
followed were in no way repudiated. Whether the dissolution | stitutional question. It is a bore, if not a nuisance, to be 
occurs in 1873, or, as we hope, in November of this year, it | Changing one’s Sovereign every year. Many citizens, more es- 
is quite clear that the Liberals will advance to the conflict | pecially Londoners, will be as much startled as if it were 
pledged to remove the last morsel of injustice in the distribu- | proposed toadmit the beasts of the field into the franchise. Many 
tion of the suffrage, and therefore to a new alliance and a, more will be afraid of the uncertainty attending the action of 
new Reform Bill. Setting aside for a moment the effect of | the new million of voters, who want many things not wanted, 
the Manifesto on the next elections and on the great question of | by those who have hitherto held electoral power. The: 
redistribution which is bound up with equal suffrage, the Liberals will recover to a certainty the suburban counties, or 
measure is, at all events, unquestionably just. It is folly | counties swayed by the great cities, but in the agricultural 
to say that the crowds of artisans who live just outside the | counties the farmers may be so bitter that we shall not get a 
great cities have not the intelligence of the crowds who live | vote. Ten men on the farm to have votes, and the farmer 
just inside them. As a matter of fact they have more, for , Only one,—it will hardly be in human nature for a farmer who 
it is the rank and file and not the skilled men who stick so | has perhaps just overcome a strike to vote for so extensive a 
close to the shop. It is folly to say that the householders of change. It would shake even the loyalty of Scotland, were 
counties do not want the vote when they declare everywhere | not master and men one in faith, in politics, and very nearly 
that they do; when they send up giant petitions; when they | in education ; and will try Ireland to the heart,—TIreland, where 
are combining in great leagues to get it; and when they suffer | the tenant thinks the man who works for him not much more 


insult every day because they have not got it. No peer or| to be respected than a fish. The little towns, too, may quail 
prelate will advise that an elector, speaking to electors of | under the idea of redistribution, and the Dissenters out of 
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their grievances, shall be thrown into a horsepond. And we 
will further venture to say it is folly any longer to doubt the 
political intelligence, moderation, and peacefulness of the | 
British labourer. Is there any other in the world who would 
have conducted a fierce struggle with their employers with 
so little bloodshed, so little menace, so little of hard words ? | 
In France, Spain, or even Germany, they would have been in 
arms months since. Even in America the fight between the 
New York farmers and the Patroons cost blood. It is not 
thirty years since the war against machinery in Essex was 
fought out, with the country-side in flames, the labourers | 


insisting on maintaining a monopoly of labour which they 
now will not accept. In Ireland the peasantry have kept up 
a civil war with the landlords for ages, and it is but just 


dying away. In Scotland the strikes of the ploughmen have | 


been of the most determined kind. Only in England, 


and only now, have the labourers pressed for wages quietly, | 


listened to reason, appealed to the owners of the soil 
to stand between them and the tenant-farmers, and 
when defeated, preferred the emigrant-ship to the 


lucifer-match. We venture to say that in shrewdness, | 


in a clear knowledge of his own interest, and in his interest 


in politics of a certain kind—war, for example—the villager | 
is often the superior of the townsman. If Socialist | 
ideas have appeared in a few places, they have only arisen | 


from a sense of powerlessness to obtain even the moderate 


justice secured to artisans by their political influence in | 
boroughs, and will exhale most safely in the atmosphere of the | 


House of Commons, It is wise that men who have become 
at last and, as it were, suddenly articulate, should say their 
say in the regular way, through their representatives, and not 
in mass meetings outside, and it is just that they should say 
it now, when the two questions in which they are vitally in- 
terested, education and ecclesiastical reform, come so inces- 
santly to the fore. Why is the ploughman or the blacksmith 
not to express his opinion about the education he wants for 


Wales view with a certain dread the introduction of this new 
element into politics. Still it must be noted that in this 
country a just reform, if backed by a Government, always in the 
end succeeds, and a long and strong fight for a clearly just 
| principle is just what would band all Liberals together. We 
want a secular cry, a cry on which men are not opinionated, 
| because they can quote facts. We are not quite sure either 
| tbat the Tories would fight the battle very hardly. They 
want redistribution, and they have a sneaking kindness for the 
countryfolk against the townsfolk which is very curious to 
see, considering that they never did anything for them of 
much moment, and are bitterly opposed to their last new 
| movement,—the effort to place themselves on an equality with 
| their employers. We doubt Mr. Henley fighting hard, and 
it will tax the whole strength of the whole party to fight us 
| when the subject of discussion is not ecclesiastical, when we 
can all go in for a great principle, and when the masses are 
once more heart and soul with the Liberal cause. The Tories 
may cap the move if they have the courage, but unless they 
do, the election will be fought under circumstances of whick 
the pessimists, ourselves included, never dreamed. “No Tories 
|and no serfage.” That will do. 





WHO WAS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE POST-OFFICE 
SCANDAL? 

MHE evidence taken before the Committee of Public Accounts 
with respect to what is called “ the Post-Office Scandal ” 
| is now before us, and very curious evidence it is. We observe 
|that a motion which is equivalent to a motion of censure on 
| the authorities of the Post Office is to be founded upon it, so 
| that it becomes really of some importance to assign the various 
| shares of the responsbilities in this matter with some care and 
‘exactness. A brief narrative of the circumstances as they are 
elucidated by the evidence will bring the matter clearly before 
|our readers. It appears, then, that in Mr. Scudamore’s own 


his children, and which is being specially provided for him ? or | opinion, the organisation of the Telegraphic Service had been 
why is all effect to be refused to his view as to the right of the | confided to him with something like dictatorial powers, that 
Vicar to remodel the weekly services? At this moment, if aj}during Lord Hartington’s tenure of the Post Office, and 
ratepayer, he has, it is true,a right to attend vestry meetings; but | again during Mr. Monsell’s, he did not regard himself as 
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ied to ask any sanction from either of the mode in which | even in June, 1871, the Treasury, if not affected by notice of 
ways and-means for the extension of the Telegraph Service Mr. Scudamore . large views of the justifiability of indenting on 
were to be provided. He is asked,—* You did not consider it | all kinds of financial revenue sooner than suspend his tele- 
our duty to refer to the Postmaster-General as your superior graphic operations, was at least very negligent in not en- 
officer upon the point of what source the money should be | forcing more caution for the future, so that another half- 
drawn from?” and Mr. Scudamore replies, with characteristic | million might not be overspent. It is also noticeable that 
frankness and ¢andour, “ No, for this reason ; that I thought | the Treasury dealt directly with Mr. Scudamore on financial 
the conduct of the Telegraph business had been from the first matters both at this and all future times, as apparently it had 
left very much to me, as something which for a time must be usually done in the past, and never addressed him really 
outside the Post-Office routine, and which I was to weld | through the Postmaster-General. 
into the general system of the Post Office as well and! In March, 1872, Mr. Scudamore, in applying for the un- 
gs soon a8 I could.” Whereupon Mr. Scudamore is | paid balance (£400,000) of the Telegraph loan of a million 
asked, “That will apply to successive Postmasters-General | voted by Parliament in the previous year, confessed to having 
from the commencement of the Telegraph Service, I sup-| again outrun even this balance by £350,000 in all,—and here 
pose ” and he answers, ‘‘ Yes, necessarily. I was in much more | again the communication was made by Mr. Scudamore direct 
frequent communication with Lord Hartington than I have been | to the Treasury; and though the Treasury was now at last 
with Mr. Monsell, for this reason, that during Lord Harting-| alarmed, and within the next nine months wrote him 
ton’s term of office we were in a great muddle telegraphically ; | three letters, urging him to have his capital account pro- 
we were persecuted a good deal in the Press, and also—I say | perly made up and presented, and nominally addressed 
it with all respect—in Parliament, and it was necessary, there- | these letters to the Postmaster-General, not one of them, as 
fore, for me to communicate with Lord Hartington, in order | is confessed on all hands, was ever seen by the Postmaster- 
that he might put matters in the best aspect that he could. | General, since they were sent direct to Mr. Scudamore, and by 
I may add that Mr. Monsell, coming into office a year after | him opened, though never answered. It is, however, maintained 
the transfer of the Telegraphs, found that the matter had | that the Postmaster-General was virtually informed that there 
been left almost entirely to me, and that I was gradually | had been over-expenditure, because a letter has been produced 
getting it out of the confasion in which it had originally | from him to Mr. Scudamore in March, 1872, stating that the 
started, into some kind of shape, and that, no doubt, | Chancellor of the Exchequer was very uneasy about a quarter of a 
led him to place the same kind of confidence in me | million of which the Telegraph Department had fallen short, and 
that Lord Hartington had done.” One observes that what | that he should be obliged by an answer to give to Mr. Lowe as 
Mr. Scudamore regards as gradually getting the Telegraph | to the facts of the case. Mr. Monsell, however, points out that 
business out of the confusion in which it had originally started, there was nothing at all in this letter to show that this ques- 
is precisely what the Committee of Public Accounts means by | tion of a quarter of a million applied to capital rather than 
getting it ‘nfo the confusion which that Committee had to in- | revenue account; that as he has no recollection of the facts, and 
vestigate. Mr. Scudamore, with an almost cruel disregard of the | as there is no record at all of the answer returned, it is unlikely 
“scandal” as to accounts which he has created, thinks solely 'that he could have been informed at this date of the com- 
of the organisation of the Telegraph Department; but the | munications which had been exchanged between Mr. Lowe and 
means by which he reduced the confusion of that constructive | Mr. Scudamore as to this serious deficiency ; and that in the 
work to order, was the very same means by which he created the | subsequent applications to Mr. Scudamore for a production of 
confusion of accounts,—and was simply this, that he laid his | the full capital account, he (Mr. Monsell) was completely passed 
hands on all available funds within his reach, without any sort | over, and was, in fact, quite unaware of what was going on till 
of scruple, for the purposes of the work he wanted to do, looking | the spring of the present year,—so that it was not even in his 
upon mere questions of accounts,—whether the special sums he | power last year to stop the Telegraph works in course of construc- 
was using ought properly to go to the Commissioners of | tion out of inapplicable resources, or to press on the Treasury an 
National Debt or to be paid into the Treasury as revenue,—as | application to Parliament for more funds. And as far as we can 
pure questions of form, which were not worth consideration | see, this statement of Mr. Monsell’s is absolutely confirmed from 
looking to the exigencies with which he bad to deal. Thus it | all quarters. Mr. Lowe admits that he never went direct to the 
seems that in January, 1871, when Lord Hartington went to Postmaster-General on the subject, stating somewhat lamely that 
the Irish Secretaryship, and Mr. Monsell took his place at the | he supposed it to be “the will of the Postmaster-General” to 
Post Office, the balance overdue from the Post Office, on account | communicate with him through Mr. Scudamore; and again 
of Savings’-Bank deposits, to the National Debt Commissioners | expressing a doubt whether it was wise in the Postmaster- 













































was pretty nearly at the largest point it ever reached ; and that 
before the month of June, 1871, when Mr. Scudamore stated his 
case to the Treasury, he had already exceeded the fund at his 


disposal for constructions by no Jess than £518,000, so that of | 


the loan of a million sterling voted for the telegraphic capital ac- 
count in that year, more than half had already been spent out 
of funds which were not available for that purpose, and had 


to be recouped out of the loan. Mr. Scudamore evidently thinks | 


that this confession was equivalent to letting the Treasury 


into the secret of his complete indifference as to the special | 


source whence his means were derived, so long as he got on 
with his work. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, however, 


does not take that view of the confession of 1871 at all, and | 


repudiates it with some energy. Mr. Lowe’s view is this,— 
that when Mr. Scudamore confessed to having overspent his 


rected into £518,000), he was not confessing his indiffer- 
ence as to the source from which he drew his means at 
all, but only that he had mistakenly over-calculated his 


resources in relation to transactions which were very com- | 
plicated and on a great scale, and that the moment that he | 
had discovered his mistake, he came to the Treasury and to | 


Parliament to acknowledge it, and to receive a fresh vote 
which would put him straight. Of course if that was how 
Mr. Lowe really understood the matter, it was not so sur-| 
prising that he should not have been put upon his guard as 
to future irregularities of the same kind on Mr. Scudamore’s 
part; but half a million is a very large sum for an inad- 
vertence of that kind, and it seems to us that a careful Chan- | 
cellor of the Exchequer should have drawn the attention of 
Mr. Scudamore very forcibly to the magnitude of the mis- 
calculation he had made, and warned him not again to exceed | 
his means. As Mr. Lowe did not do s0, it is quite clear that | 


General to remain “in the background,” but declaring that that 
was a matter for him to consider. Now, surely it is perfectly 


‘clear that when the Treasury had to find fault, and to press 


for a capital account as to the production of which Mr. Lowe 
was anxious, it should not only have addressed its commu- 
nications to the Postmaster-General, but have sent them to 
him, and seen that he had notice of the demand for which 
it held him responsible. Nothing can be more unjust 
than for Mr. Lowe to affect to believe that he bad no 
business to ask whether the officer who was held responsible 
by him really heard from him or not. It was a very ir- 


| regular arrangement for Mr. Scudamore to correspond directly 


with the Treasury on all these matters without even the 
knowledge of his own superior officer. But for that irregular 
arrangement the Treasury alone, as the superior department, 


resources by £610,000 (a sum which was afterwards cor- | was really responsible. Both Mr. Scudamore and Mr. Monsell 


'had a right to assume that an exceptional dictatorship had 
| been sanctioned in this instance, and sanctioned for years back 


under successive administrations of the Post Office, by the 
habitual and continued concurrence of their common superior. 
When fault had to be found, and the complaint was not made, 
nor the remedy required from the right officer, who was left in 
the dark by both superior and inferior in the matter, it is some- 
what hard for the superior to taunt him with choosing to 


_stand “in the background,” and for the committee to report as 
| they do, that it is very strange he should have been “ content 
| to be kept in the dark.” We do not doubt that any great natural 
| financier, in Lord Hartington’s or Mr. Monsell’s position, would 


have ferreted out the mystery and asserted his authority in the 
matter. But it is quite evident that this was a matter which 
a bad official tradition, and the confidence which Mr. Scuda- 
more’s great constructive genius not unnaturally inspired, had 
really and somewhat sedulously kept out of the Postmaster. 
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General’s purview, and that the mystery required ferreting | a precision of language which he over-acted in the onal 
out, before it could have been known by him at all. | precisianism of his articulation and delivery. And there . 


If, therefore, any Parliamentary officer is to be blamed for this | no kind of sarcasm which is more really for the good of our 
great misappropriation of public resources to the public benefit, | public men (if they would only believe it), than this — 
it seems to us quite clear that it must be the Treasury. The|none which has more tendency to bring home to then 
Commissioners for the National Debt might have, and ought|the superfluity of many of their doings, and the strict] 
to have, exposed the scandal sooner, but they are not Parlia- | spontaneous character of some of their fatigues. No ded 
mentary officers, The Auditor-General might have exposed it | “two or three words proceeding from an intelligent mind” 
sooner, but he is not responsible directly to Parliament. The| would be quite sufficient to dispose of a vast number of 
Postmaster-General is a Parliamentary officer, and undoubtedly | difficulties which public men make for themselves by their 
he ought to have had the threads of the whole affair in his|inability or reluctance to speak such words. And this 
own hands ; but he had not; and it is frankly admitted by Mr. | being so, Lord Westbury’s loss is a loss that will not be easi] 
Scudamore that he never thought of consulting him on the| supplied, for very few men have the same faculty of thinking 
matter, while the Treasury addressed all its complaints/ remarks that trace the very course of the ailing nerve which 
direct to Mr. Scudamore, and never so much as sent one warn-| threads a subject of confused dispute, and still less of blurting 
ing to his responsible chief. When, then, Mr. Lowe says, “In| them out almost without any power of concealment, even 
eandour I am bound to say I think we [the Treasury] were to| when they are a great deal too true to be pleasant. It was 
blame,” and again,—‘‘I am afraid that in the multiplicity of | Lord Westbury’s genius to put things simply,—so simply that 
affairs our attention was not devoted to that’ [namely, the| the form alone had almost as much effect as the substance, 
telegraph-extensions going on after it was known at the Trea-| When hesaid, forinstance, in criticising the Collier appointment, 
sury that the funds were exhausted] “as it ought to have) that the Lord Chancellor in appointing Sir R. Collier to the 
been. I frankly admit that,’—he seems to us to lay the|Common Pleas might have truly said, “I am doing that 
blame at the right door. If any Parliamentary officer is| which is quite right and within my power,” and that 
to be blamed for what has happened, nothing can be clearer| the Prime Minister, in appointing a judge of the Com. 
on the face of this evidence than that the fault lies with Mr.| mon Pleas to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Lowe. Mr. Scudamore was of course, as hé himself zealously | Council, might accurately have said, “I am doing that 
and chivalrously maintains, primarily in fault ; but Parliament| which is quite right and within my power,” and yet that 
cannot censure him, and the Telegraphs and the Post Office | * these two rights made together an insufferable wrong,” and 
cannot spare him. “these two acts of public propriety constituted the grave im- 
propriety which they were then discussing,” he really put the 
a as a Collier scandal in the fewest possible words, and those few, 

LORD WESTBURY. words presenting most distinctly the defence of the Govern- 

ORD WESTBURY’S intellect, though it was not backed | ment, while asserting in the strongest terms the total inade- 

by that kind of character which is so much more than | quacy of that defence. 

intellect in political life, is a genuine loss to the country. He; No doubt there was something of a mincing tone in the 
was not only a great lawyer, but something more, a man of | substance no less than in the form of Lord Westbury’s criti- 
great lucidity of apprehension in relation to almost every intel-| cisms. There was an assumption of fastidious intellectual 
lectual question with which he had to deal. If the happy|nicety and refinement in his speeches, which was ill borne 
phrases to which he gave currency were collected, we believe that | out by the facts of his career, and this weakened even the 
they would be at once recognized as a real addition to the effi- | intellectual effect of his criticism. In the scandals which 
ciency of our classical English. By way of illustration, we need | caused his resignation in 1865, almost everyone now admits 
only refer to a sarcasm which is now in almost everybody’s| that he was free from all imputations of personal corruption, 
mouth, and which certainly originated with Lord Westbury, | and indeed that his devotion to the public service was, in 
who described a vacillation of purpose in some noble but stupid | many senses, at least as great as that! of the ablest of his pre- 
client of his in the Court of Chancery, by saying that ‘‘ Lord | decessors and successors. But it is impossible to regard him 
had changed what he was pleased to call his mind,” a| asascrupulousChancellor. It is indeed evident on his own con- 
phrase which admirably brings home to one how much passes | fession that when questions of moral responsibility were brought 
under the name of mind, which would be much better| before him, he felt so unequal to them, that he exhausted every 
described as the want of mind. The intellectual cruelty | device by which he could divest himself of the moral burden. 
for which Lord Westbury was given credit was indeed little | He referred his duty towards Mr. Edmunds to Lords Kingsdown 
more than inability or reluctance to spoil the precision and|and Cranworth, and acted upon their advice with almost 
point of his criticisms for the sake of sparing somebody’s feel- | ostentatious punctiliousness. He made it his principle to do 
ings. And such cruelty is of real use to such an Assembly as/| “nothing against Mr. Edmunds but what public duty required,” 
the House of Lords. If we could but have a voice, not em-| and he judged of what public duty required, by the opinions of 
bodied in a person, which would pass on all human blunders | other persons than himself. He made it a point “ neither to 
the sharply-defined kind of judgments which Lord Westbury | form nor express an opinion ” of his own on the matter. If he 
passed, and with as little real malignity, we could hardly | virtually sanctioned Mr. Edmunds’s course in taking a retiring 
over-rate its uses. The worst of it, when this is done for) pension for vacating a place in the House of Lords which one 
us by a human being not himself exempt from either| of his own sons,—a very competent man,—filled up, there 
error or unworthy motive, is that the sarcasms don’t} seems every reason to believe that his motive was not 
prove as intellectually instructive as they otherwise would be,| less or even more a genuine kindliness for the retiring 
—being referred to any cause except that of apt intellectual clerk, than any wish to smooth the way for the promotion 
discernment. Nevertheless, Lord Westbury was of very great of uis successor. He trod recklessly on men’s feelings 
use to the House of Lords for the same reason which so| in the intellectual licence of his criticism, but he was always 
often made his phrases pass into the current language of the | anxious to spare them needless pain from any other source, 
day,—that he had the kind of precision of thought and speech | and he was apt to think a good deal of the latter kind of pain 
which made the words he chose precisely the best adapted in| needless which was really needful and salutary. Probably 
the world to make people feel the extent of their own intel-| he hardly attached any sufficiently real ideas to moral dis 
lectual delinquencies. When he argued for the Supple-|tinctions, to feel indignant against the defaulters whose 
mental Article to the Alabama Treaty last year, on the! cases were brought officially before him. He ratiier pitied 
ground that it did at least modify a bad treaty for the| himself that he had to apply an arbitrary code of offi- 
better, and afford something more solid than “a series of | cial morality to such cases, and was anxious to temper it a8 
understandings in which nothing had been understood, | much by leniency as any one on whose rectitude of judgment 
and a series of explanations in which nothing had been ex-|he felt he could rely would permit him. His own standard 
plained,” he summed up the facts of the case in a few words | of official duty, which was high, was derived, of course, from 
which were not epigrammatic only because they were so} his intellectual, not from his moral nature. He could not 
precisely fitted to the facts; and when he said that “two! bear to see work inefficiently done. When he fell from power 
or three words proceeding from an intelligent mind ” | in 1865, he told the House of Lords with pardonable pride 
would have made the Supplemental Article quite conclusive, | that he had left its Appellate duties in a thoroughly satisfactory 
he passed, in satirical fashion no doubt, but with exquisite neat- | state, only one judgment remaining undelivered. In the Court 
ness, the best possible criticism on that studied vagueness of lan- | of Chancery he hoped there would not remain a single appeal un- 
guage which happened to suit best the diplomacy of the moment. | heard or judgment undelivered, and this, though he had taken a 
Precision was always the sting of Lord Westbury’s sarcasm,—| great deal more duty on his own shoulders than most of his pre- 
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decessors. Corrupt influences would never have affected him | 
on his own account, if only because he could not have endured | 
to introduce considerations so foreign to the intellectual sub- 
ject with which he had to deal. “Nor is the story that in 
his jealousy of Lord Campbell, he once directly attacked 
gnd reversed one of his own decisions which the Bar had 
mischievously or blunderingly referred to Lord Campbell, 
at all inconsistent with this sincere respect for the intel- 
jectual character of his work. No doubt Lord Westbury had 
much intellectual vanity, and could not help feeling a sincere 
prejudice against the judgments of those Chancellors for 
whom he had conceived a scorn. But it does not follow at 
all that because he was liable to very active intellectual pre- 
jadices which interfered with the accuracy of his own 
jadgments, he felt the least temptation to deviate from the | 
straight course under the influence of motives which were | 
not intellectual at all, but of another kind. He would have 
scorned himself for yielding to such motives in intellectual 
matters, and Lord Westbury’s cynicism never extended itself 
to the depreciation of the critical faculties on which cynicism 
itself depends. 

Lord Westbury was not naturally a politician. With the 
keenest enjoyment of the science of law, national and inter- | 
national, and a considerable speculative faculty, if he had but | 
had time and energy to exercise it,—one was always hearing, 
for example, of the acuteness with which he discussed the germs | 
of purgatorial conceptions embodied in Virgil’s ‘« Maeid,” or | 
of the keenness with which he criticised Mr. Darwin’s theories, 
saying that it seemed to him quite impossible to refer the | 
origin of the extraordinarily divergent animal forms of the 
world to the same creative act, the true difficulty being 
to refer them even to the same creative mind,—Lord | 
Westbury had hardly belief enough in the collective life of 
peoples to attach much importance to any really political 
question. When it suited him to enter Parliament, he 
adopted the popular creed with a facility that showed how 
little he cared for politics at all, just as he lectured to 
the Young Men’s Christian Association at Wolverhampton, 
with a sense of extreme inward amusement at the ease with 
which he could don all the Christian assumptions and 
phraseology. There was, however, in politics nothing 
that appealed so exclusively to the intellect as to interest 
Lord Westbury deeply. Politics is an art rather than a/| 
science, an art which measures circumstances and oppor- 
tunities, and declares nothing absolutely without reference to 
the stage of moral education which a given people has reached. 
This is hardly interesting except to men whose moral sympa- 
thies are more or less closely identified with the effort to 
better those circumstances and opportunities. And Lord 
Westbury evidently took far more interest in the legal and 
international questions which arose in Parliament than 
in the political questions. He liked to have a quasi-scientific 
principle to apply to his facts. He hardly understood weigh- 
ing considerations of expediency and studying the symptoms | 
of national character. But yet such an intellect as his was of 
the highest value,—in some sense of a higher value, in con- 
sequence of its deviation from the ordinary type,—in the 
House of Lords. Intellect pure and simple has, no doubt, a far | 
less wide range of influence than character; but it is still more 
powerful with a great many men of the world, who distrust 
moral instincts, and like to see what the purely intellectual 
judgment reeords. And to British politicians who follow 
their leaders almost implicitly on all matters of opinion, 
it was a rare and most useful stimulus occasionally to 
hear the voice of such a man as Lord Westbury,—one who 
applied an intellectual calculus rather than a cautious judg- 
ment to the questions before the House of Lords, and who 
had no motive for concealing the results which that calculus 
gave. No doubt they were often mistaken results. But his 
mind always contributed something of distinct light to the 
conditions of any problem to which he applied it, and that is much 
more than you can say of many earnest moralists and _politi- 
cians who, from the most praiseworthy motives, so often darken 
counsel by words without knowledge. Earnestness is most use- 
ful to put in motion lucid thought and clear knowledge, but, 
as regards utility to the State, these qualities without earnest- 
hess are far more valuable than earnestness without these quali- 
ties. The more earnestness there is in leaders who lead into the 
ditch, the worse it is for the country. But the more of lucid 
insight there is in critics who have no earnestness, .the better 
it is for the country, and for the earnest men in the country 
as well, 





|on the Treasury Bench. 


las Dr. Wilberforce. 


|Church is to get ecclesiastics who can mediate between the 


/negotiating terms of peace. 


| admirer of things in high places. 


THE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 


N the Bishop of Winchester the Enylish Charch has certainly 
lost almost the ablest, and the most popular of her Bishops. 

It would be mere_affectation in us to write as if we held his 
great popularity to have been earned by qualities which were 
wholly admirable. That Dr. Wilberforce had a wonderful 
energy, @ most winning kindliness of manner, a great flow of 
warm feeling on religious subjects, a power of touching the 
feelings of others such as is rarely possessed by any man, and 
very extraordinary social gifts; that he displayed an adminis- 
trative ability in the organisation of his diocese more like that 
of a first-rate statesman than of an ecclesiastic; that he 
understood fully that it was the duty of a Bishop to give 
hearty sympathy to the least influential even more than 
to the most vigorous of his clergy; that he thought and 


\felt for the poor and the wretched with something of the 


tenderness of a true “father in God,” and that his percep- 
tions were so keen as to give him the greatest possible advan- 
tages both as a preacher and a friend, universal testimony 
seems to establish. Of course, when such a man,—a man 
who, had he been a statesman, instead of an ecclesiastic, 
might unquestionably have risen to the very highest offices of 
the State,—is cut off by an accident so awfully sudden as that 
which terminated Dr. Wilberforce’s brilliant career this day 
week, the sympathy aud regret which it would in any cage 
be natural to feel at his loss, are vastly enhanced. 
It is not often now that we get upon the Episcopal 
Bench the kind of talents which we naturally expect 
And when we do find the wit, 
the humour, the energy, the versatility, and the eloquence 
which might have made a man the head of his political party, 
it is impossible not to recognise that the Church will suffer 
greatly in influence and in resources by his loss, and not to be 
struck even with awe, as well as regret, when that loss comes 


| with the frightful suddenness that robbed Eagland of Dr. 


Wilberforce. 

And one feels this hardly the less that the blow falls on one 
who was so much formed by the English ecclesiastical system 
It is often said that the use of a State 


Church and the World; and there certainly never was a man 
more capable of such a function than the late Bishop. In 


levery Church alike there are merits and faults which are 
| characteristic of the ecclesiastical system to which it belongs. 


And while it may be maintained that such a Chureh as that of 


| Rome tends to give knowledge of the world of a non-natural and 
| perverted kind, and that ordinary Dissenting Churches ignore too 


completely the real virtues and vices of the World, and so tend to 
produce most strained and unnatural situations, it is probably 
true that the system of an Established Church like that of 
England has a tendency to reconcile the ethics of the World 
with those of the Church on somewhat too indulgent condi- 
tions, so as to make the Church seem less the supernatural 
missionary, than the genial and decorous ambassador who is 
No doubt Bishop Wilberforce 
had the instinct of a statesman for the position of the 
Charch of England, and perhaps he could hardly have realised 
that anything could be true which it was not “safe” to teach 
within her IIe felt how much the High-Church move- 
ment, if not pushed to extremes, increased the influence of the 
Church and strengthened its ecclesiastical position, and he 
entered er animo into that movement, but only up to a certain 


’ 
pate. 


Directly he saw it going destractive lengths, lengths 
with the very principle of an 
which put the Church above 


point. 
which 
Established Church, lengths 
the State, instead of leaving them in cordial alliance, 
he drew back, and from about the time of the 
he ceased to be the apologist of the extreme 


inconsistent 


were 


Gorham case 
Indeed, the most unqualified w rds, perhaps, which 


party. 
sed his detesta- 


he ever uttered I 
tion of the Romanising movement in the House of Lords a 
few days before he died. Yet you would try in vain to find any 

1s truth in the 


’ 4 oles } wr 
ere those in which he expre 


distinet e neeptt n of the proper test of religio 


late Bishop’s writings. Indeed, it was probably more a 
tact than a test by which he was guided in repelling error. 
He had real pleasure in charit rble duties and religious emo- 


tion; he had real pleasure in the good things of the world, 
And he probably was quite unable to realise that anything 


| which threatened to sever the one kind of pleasure from the 


other, could be of good omen for human beings. He was a real 
Four years after the late 


Prince Consort's death, the Bishop publicly declared that the 
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Prince, whom he had known intimately, was unsurpassed by 
any other person he had ever known in intellectual capacity. 
The late Prince Consort was unquestionably an able man ; 
but this exaggeration must have been an illustration of the 
way in which the magic influence of the powers that be 
biassed the Bishop’s own intellectual judgment. He did 
believe in Prince Albert, but he also wanted Canterbury. 
No one felt more keenly for the sufferings of the wretched, 
and was more generously interested to relieve them, whether 
by the abolition of the slave trade, or by the abolition of pro- 
tective duties, or by the alleviations of religious feeling. But 
with the Bishop of Winchester the sympathy for the wretched 
was hardly to be separated from the reverence for the great, and 
for him the Church did but soften and graduate the otherwise 
too terrible transition between the lot of the ornamental and the 
lot of the unsightly elements which make up the structure of 
society. If the great things of the World were to be too 
strongly contrasted with the great things of the Church, it 
would hardly be possible, he perbaps felt, that patience and 


——— 

| tions on which he was indulging these feelings were real} 
| pious assumptions or not. A State Church has many vishuan 
but it does encourage a feeling that all decorum is holy, which 
is not, perhaps, quite just, and may sometimes be reall 
mischievous. Indeed, if supernatural truth is to haye ic 
/ full hold on the mind, it must often boldly confront our 
| Sense of the decorous, and even vanquish it. For servigg 
of that kind Bishop Wilberforce was not well fitted. He had 
large sympathies, ready humour, great tenderness of feeling 
a sense of the beautiful, but no very deep sense of the 
difference between what was real and unreal, between what 
was deep and what was superficial in human nature. No ong 

| in reading his graceful and polished, but never very searching 
| sermons, would doubt the genuineness of the religious feeling 
| they contain, but it would be very easy to question its depth, 
| It was apparently homogeneous with the feelings which we have 
| about the visible world, rather than the standard and test of 
such feelings. It wasan unguent to the sorrows of life, rather 
| than a way to victory over them. It was not the sword of the 





resignation should have the place they held in the ethics of | Spirit which he wielded, though he loved to pour out its balm, 
Christian sentiment. The Bishop, then, profoundly felt the | His was a religion which might alleviate human misery, but 
claims of established authority over opinion. He made light, | which would hardly shed upon it any transfiguring strength, 
indeed, of those claims when he was as clear as he was But such as he was, the Church will not easily find one so able 
upon the question of free-trade. But in relation to a matter as he to impress the World with the value of ecclesiastical 
like the disestablishment of the Irish Church, he vacillated and | alliances. 

withdrew his opposition at the critical moment. No doubt | _ __ 


the fact that his opposition was useless impressed his intellect. -m 
THE ELECTION FOR EAST STAFFORDSHIRE. 


He saw moral authority in events. 
The Bishop was a considerable orator. There was hardly |/PVUIS Election for East Staffordshire will be watched by 
politicians as anxiously as they can watch anything, 


a better debater in Parliament, and debate seemed to 
give him just that stimulus which was necessary to keep his! under a degree of heat which, if it were permanent, would 
eloquence within the lines of definite and distinct concep- | soon dispose of Parliamentary Government in England. Every 
tions. There is no greater trial to oratorical powers than party in the country is likely to receive a hint there of the 
the habit of speaking on subjects which are, so to say, | highest importance for its future guidance. In the first place, 
fluent and flexible to the speaker’s own touch. This is gener-| we shall see whether complete devotion to the Birmingham 
ally the case with ecclesiastical oratory, and Dr. Wilberforce | League will be fatal to a county candidate otherwise fairly 
was injured by it as an ecclesiastical speaker. He too often | acceptable to the Liberal electors. Secondly, we shall dis- 
made a rhetorical and unreal use of the allegorical | cover whether a tinge of Unionism is a disqualification on 
elements in Scripture, describing, for instance, the Bishop of | county hustings. Thirdly, we shall ascertain if old Radical 
Natal’s heresy as a sign of the coming of Antichrist, “ with opinions still live in Counties. Fourthly, we shall make 
the moonlight shining of his semi-intelligence,” and represent- | up our minds as to the county strength of the great liquor 
ing as “footfall echoes of his coming” the cattle plague of | interest. And fifthly, we shall see the exact force of the new ery 
1865 and the threatenings of cholera, which he also described | for equality of suffrage. The county is by tradition Liberal, the 
as “a handwriting on the wall.” This tempting, but utterly | last election having yielded a majority of 1,000 for the Liberal 
unmeaning style, was, naturally enough, very deleterious to | side, and intense anxiety seems to be felt within it to retain its 
his great powers, though it may have seasoned now and then | political character. The Liberal Committee, however, found it 
the addresses which he delivered to religious Associations | difficult to obtain a local candidate who would produce unity, 
which would have profited more by a harder sense of reality. | for it was not till an ironmaster and a Peer’s son had 
Had the Bishop, however, really possessed this keen sense | declined, that Mr. John Jaffray’s offer was finally 
of the difference between the real and the unreal, we should | accepted. The fact that he had been for thirty years 
hardly’ have had some of his clergy declaring, as one of | the Editor or Proprietor of the most powerful journal in 
them did in yesterday’s Times, that they thought him “almost | the Midland Counties seems to have counted for nothing, and 
And it shows how great the Bishop’s natural | Mr. Jaffray was compelled to show that he was deeply inter- 


inspired.” 
powers were, that whenever he had real subjects to deal | ested in business in the county,—business of the concrete sort, 


with, he dealt with them even to the last with his natural | metal-making and the like, intelligible to the minds of men 
shrewdness and ability. No speech on the wrong side could | who regard a newspaper as so much printed breath. The 
be more effective than that reply to the Duke of Argyll | Birmingham League also came into the field, Mr. Chamberlain 


on the disestablishment of the Irish Church which he began, | threatening to stand if any Liberal were selected who was less 
with his usual humour, by saying that he saw written determined on the educational question than Mr. Chamberlain 
over the whole surface of the noble Duke’s speech in| himself. Mr. Jaffray, being a member of the League, had no 
broad and clear characters the word “ Presbyterian ;” | scruples on that point, and so at last it came to this,—that a 
indeed, he seldom opened his mouth in the House of Lords | Leaguer was accepted in a Liberal county as the representative 
without showing that he was the equal of its greatest speakers | of the united party, of a party which has always carried the 
in both persuasiveness and irony. The unwholesome atmo- county, and which ought always to carry the county, full as it 
sphere of vague ecclesiastical rhetoric injured him only while | is of suburbs of Birmingham, of growing towns for which Bir- 
he breathed it. He never came out of it to struggle with | mingham finds opinions, and of villages full of Radicals. Ifa 
politicians in the political field without making a layman regret | Leaguer could win in any county, it is in East Staffordshire, 
that the Bishop had not served the State instead of the Church, | and Mr. Jaffray himself is far from an inferior candidate. 
or rather the State Church. It took a mind with a keener love | Everybody knows him through his paper, the ablest Radical 
than his of Truth,as Truth, not to be injured by the atmosphere | paper in Birmingham or Mid-England ; he has fought the 
of Church politics. Dr. Wilberforce was, indeed, at once too} battle of the party for a life-time ; on some points he is 
able, and not able enough for the highest kind of ecclesiastical | moderate and on others sensible, and he is, if not eloquent, 
ability. He was too able, because his knowledge of character, | at least fluent in defence of the old Radical policy. He is 
his versatility, his ease in wielding the weapons of the | for equal suffrage—household suffrage, we believe, but the re- 
world, necessarily made it difficult for him to distinguish | porters make him appear to have advocated manhood suffrage— 
between the practical power to persuade, and the command of | for a gradual redistribution of power by a great transfer of 
arguments which ought to be persuasive. And he was not | seats from small boroughs to large boroughs or populous 
able enough, for he had not quite that eager craving for truth, | counties, for tus payment of electoral costs by the electors, 
and nothing but truth, which could alone serve as a charm to for the revision of ie Landlord and Tenant Law in the interest 
guard him against the magic of his own silvertongue. Bishop | of the tenant, and for the reduction of the national expenditure 
Wilberforce was, to our minds, one of those not uncommon | to fifty-five millions—Why not to five ? He stands up manfully, 
prelates whose piety of feeling flowed, if we may so say, too | too, for some opinions of his own, refuses to support the Per- 
easily, unrestrained by any doubt as to whether the assump- | missive Bill, declines to denounce the Contagious Diseases Acts 
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jn garrison towns, and while refusing to pledge himself to vote| appears that Pi y Margall really belonged to them, 


for Disestablishment, refers to his career as proof positive of 
his bias whenever the question became practical, though, for 
the present, he is churchwarden to a rather Ritualistic rector. 

Could anything be more satisfactory? The county is 
Liberal, the towns are many, the candidate is not, excepting 
on education, an extreme man, he is personally acceptable to 
the electors, and he has for opponent Mr. Allsopp, son of the 
reat brewer, who is keeping much in the background, who is 
suspected of want of eloquence, and who has this fact against 
him, that his colleague in the representation would be Mr. 
Bass, jun., so that, to use Mr. Bass’s own expression, “ two taps 
of pale ale would be set running in the same county.” Under 
such circumstances, if Mr. Jaffray fails, will it not be nearly a 
certainty that his failure will not be due to a local accident, 
not to any decline of Liberal voters, not to any reaction, but 
to the absolute refusal of large bodies of Liberals to be coerced 
by the League, or to swallow down all that stuff about immense 
reductions of expenditure—which can only be effected by 
attenuating the Army—or to exert themselves for any one 
of the hundred promises for which they have in the main 
ceased to care. If with a good constituency, a good candidate, 
energetic Committees, and the Press to back them, the Liberals 


cannot retain an old seat, what is there to say, except either | 


that they are tired of the existing Government, or that there is 
some one point in the popular programme on which they are 
asked to yield what a majority or heavy minority will not 
give up ? 

We believe that Mr. Jaffray, whom we should personally be 
delighted to see in Parliament, more especially if he kept out 
one more of these everlasting brewers, who seem both inclined 
and able to drown both parties in their own vats, will be beaten 
at the polls; that silently, quietly, but effectually the 
Liberals will suffer him to be defeated by the Tories, as they 
will do in every great borough and county where the party 
suffers the League to insist on its own candidate, under a 
threat of splitting the electors. The Liberals will let them have 
their way, and silently secede, leaving the Tories practically a 
walk-over. The unity produced by violence or threats of 
violence from the minority will prove to be no unity at all. 
The Ballot will protect the Moderates as well as the Ultras, 
and the Liberal Left will receive one more tremendous fall by 
being thrown into the hands of a silent and obedient follower 
of Mr. Disraeli, who, however squeezable upon other points, 
dare upon this point give them nothing. We do not speak 


with the slightest bitterness, for we entirely acknowledge the | 


right of Dissenters to set their principles, however mistaken 


they may be, above their party ties, and think that their | 


action, if it gives the Tories a safe and considerable 
majority at the general election, will give us, within 
three years, the best and strongest Liberal Parliament we 


have ever yet had. Three years of honest Tory misgovernment, | 


supported by the silent votes of Watney and Allsopp and all 
their kind, will squeeze all the flabbiness out of us, and make 
once more a party that can work. We want a test case or 
two, to prove that this is the line in which affairs will go, and 
here is the very test of all others to be desired. If an unknown 
heir of mashtubs, who to all appearance cannot speak, who 
does not stump the county, and has the enormous disadvan- 
tage of another heir of mashtubs for his colleague, can carry 
East Staffordshire against Mr. Jaffray, a picked candidate, and 
personally as superior to his rival in all political qualifications 
as man is to the beer he drinks, simply because the better 


man is a Leaguer, the League will never be master of the | 


House of Commons. 


THE SITUATION IN SPAIN. 


7 first difficulty in Spanish politics just now is to 
. understand why every party and division of the country 
and every individual is so deplorably weak. The Carlists keep 
on preaching about the great things they are doing, or able to 
do, or intending to do, but they never get a step nearer to their 
object, which is a throne in Madrid. 
like Igualada, and kill people, instead of declaring themselves 
friends to all who yield; and are always going to take Pam- 
peluna; but they have as yet conquered no fortified place. 
Their followers seem faithful and numerous, they have plenty 
of arms, and there is nobody in particular in their way, but 
they keep marching and counter-marching in the highlands, and 
never take acity. Their Charles Edward never gets even to 
Derby, much less London, Then the Irreconcilables, though 
they are men of action, never accomplish any great feat. It 


| few troopers. 
except murder decent citizens at Alcoy and carry away five 


They take little places | 


|that one of his Minieters, Suner y Oapdevila, declared 
Openly in Cortes that he would not fire upon his “co-reli- 
| gionaries,”” even if they were rebels in arms, and that the 
_ President assented, and one would have thought with such 


secret favour the Intransigentes might have mounted to 
power. They never, however, attained to power, even in Madrid, 
where they threatened the Congress, but were driven off by a 
They have done nothing in fact that is positive, 


men-of-war. They rose in Barcelona, and were hissed down 
by the workmen. They have lost Malaga, and though they 
| retain for a moment Carthagena and Cadiz, and portions of 
| Andalusia, they do not appear to know what to do with them, do 
| not gather any force or demand anything intelligible, except to 
make Carthagena the capital, that is, to restore the centralisa- 
tion they detest. They declare Alicante independent one day, 
and she declares herself dependent the next. Their followers in 
Madrid dare not do anything, and their champions in the fleet 
desert hour by hour. The Central Government is not much 
| better. The Cortes have selected S. Salmeron, the leader of 
the Right and a man of experience, President ; but he says he 
| must get rid of the Cortes before he can act, because it can over- 
| throw him in a day; and while his decrees seem resolute, there 
| is no proof that they will be effectual. Five frigates mutiny, 
he declares them pirates, and calls on Foreign Governments to 
| destroy them; but will anybody obey the cill, unless, as is half 
| suspected, their destiny is the Tagus? If they go there, the 
| German frigate following them, aided perhaps by English ships, 
| may make short work of them; but how will that help S. 
|Salmeron? He will be declared a traitor. He is concen- 
trating all mutinous or doubtful troops near Madrid, and that 
| may be good policy, as men massed together are less likely to 
revolt than detachments; has called together all General 
| officers, and has promised to employ them without conside- 
rations of party; and has been advised to call out 
|the ninety thousand men of the Reserve. That is sound 
|advice, for all Spain wants is a sufficient force well under 
| command ; but will the Reserves come out when they are 
| called for, or will they act together if they are called out, or 
| will they merely increase the mass of armed rebels who are 
wandering over Spain? Calling out men who have been 
| drilled, and have not been disbanded, seems at first sight a 
most sensible step; but if they will not come, it only makes 
the “energy” of the Government ridiculous. Sensible also 
is the increase of the Guardia Civile, which hitherto 
has been as faithful as a corps of Marines; but if 
they also have begun to feel the effects of the general 
demoralisation, what is the use of increasing their num- 
bers? Moreover, greatly as Salmeron personally seems to 
be trasted, and business-like man as his Minister of Finance 
'is,—he has got the new dividend together somehow,—he 
|appears unable, like anybody else, to get the revenue 
into the Treasury, to levy taxes, or sell bonds, or even 
|make assignats circulate five miles from Madrid. Within 
Madrid we suspect they do circulate—that is to say, Exchequer 
bills are sold at some rate or other—but this fatal expedient 
/only makes bankruptcy rather more inevitable. 
We do not see a symptom of living force even in public 
‘opinion. If the people would but rise generally, and support 
anybody, Don Carlos, or Pi y Margall, or Salmeron, or Castelar, 
or any hitherto unknown man on horseback, order might be 
‘restored ; but there is not a sign of any preference for one 
| person over another, or one form of government over another, 


or one policy over another ; the people seem to be passive as 
| Bengalees, waiting quite tranquilly till somebody else has 
fought the matter out for them. They are not even im- 
| patient of all this disorder, have not a notion of the plan 
of action which we demurely style “calling out the 
special constables.” There is courage in plenty—only 
too much—for local and useless fighting ; but there is no 
courage for a grand resolve of any sort, not even courage 
where we should have expected it,—to defend the Church. The 
old leaders have all run away, the new leaders reject all re- 
sponsibilities, and except Castelar we never can find a known 
name for a week in the same place. He is always at the head 
of the Assembly, but he shrinks from taking the dictatorship 
himself, apparently from an internal conviction that he cannot 
administer, yet fails to find in any nominee the necessary force. 
| There is not even a soldier left in Spain with renown enough 
to re-form the dispersed battalions, or money enough to raise 
| an army of trustworthy native mercenaries, hitherto never want- 
‘ing to any leader. It is an utter anarcby, amid which Spaniards 
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seem to sow corn and pluck grapes and carry on ordinary | 
business in profound tranquillity, as if government or country | 


never entered their thoughts. It is only when bankruptcy 
arrives that all men in all sections of the country will begin 
to feel, and we should not wonder if when they did feel the 
pressure they cried out for Queen Isabella. After all, barring 
the Salic Law, which no one at heart respects, she is more 
legitimate than Don Carlos, her personal character is nearly 
unknown to the people, she is thoroughly a Spaniard, and if 
she appeared in Spain, might find all the support given to 
Sovereigns who have been dismissed without success. It is 
fear of the Alfonsists, not the Carlists, which daunts the ) 
leaders in Madrid; fear of the old army, not of the Basque 
peasantry, which prompted the recent attempt to assassinate 
Serrano; reports from curas, not from bishops, which have 
made the Vatican so doubtful. It would be no matter of 
surprise to us if the Revolution worked the English way, and 
it took one more reign, one more Charles II., to teach the 
p2ople that the Bourbons, like the Stuarts, must be dismissed 
for ever. 


THE WEALTH OF THE CROWN. 
_. question of the wealth of the Royal family has of late 


years been always turning up in Parliament, and is always 


settled in one way,—the way the Crown pleases. There is evi- 

dently, as Baron Stockmar averred, an understanding between the 

Ministry and the Opposition on the subject, and resistance, or even | 
an attempt at discussion, is entirely useless; and on the whole, we 
have always felt it better during the present reign, and while 
the Electorate remains so ignorant, to support a combination with- 
out which the Monarchy might be brought into contempt in 
Europe, might, in fact, suffer under a direct vote of censure from 
Parliament. The objections brought forward to any Ministerial 
proposal about Royal property always seems to us very quiet, very 
The reason for allow- 


sensible, but nevertheless anachronisms, 
ing the Sovereign, for instance, the privilege of secrecy of bequest, 

once so objectionable, because he might bequeath the Crown | 
lands, is palpable. The public, intensely curious as to the details 
of Royal life, would probably read such wills with avidity, and in 
its ignorance conceive a violent prejudice against their justice, 
They would ask in 


| 


and in some cases against their authors also. 
a way they do not ask about private persons why such and such 
bequests were made or omitted to be made, and in a few days pef- | 
haps raise the provisions of a private will into a political question 
of the Jast importance on the hustings. They would be sure to 
do this, for instance, about the pensions which must in any | 


| 


country in the world load a Sovereign’s will. No European | 
Sovereign is or can be without foreign relatives, foreign 


dependents, foreign connectiohs of all kinds—in literature, for 
example, —and all such pensions must be continuous, and allin a will 
would be misrepresented. Supposing, to put the whole matter in the 
crudest shape, Baron Stockmar had survived both King Leopold 
of Belgium and Her Majesty, would it have been possible to leave 
him to starve? and yet there would bave been no book to explain 
to mankind why the Court physician of Belgium so well deserved 
reward, ‘There are other possible bequests to poor relations here 
and there whom the public have quite forgotten to be relations— 
there are not many hundred persons, for example, aware that Count 
Gleichen, the Post-Captain, is the Queen’s half-brother—which | 
would be violently assailed, under the erroneous idea that they were 
being paid out of English money, whereas they were being paid 
out of a fortune which the Queen has as much right to accumu- 
Jate as any Mrs. Smith. ‘That certainty of misconception is 
a fair reason for secrecy, and so also is this,—that without 
secrecy it would be impossible to obtain appanages for the 
Royal family. Whatever the wealth of the Sovereign, 
whether she is really the richest woman in Europe, as the 
orators say—not an immense assertion, for we doubt the exist- 
ence of a woman in Europe with £200,000 a year at her dis- 
posal—or whether she is poorer, as Mr. Gladstone says, than 
thousands of manufacturers and mine-owners in Great Britain— 
surely an exaggeration of English fortunes, when the history of the 
Civil List, of the Nield property, and of other accumulations is re- 
called—she has equally a right to all she possesses. If an Arch- | 
bishop's son is a vicar, he takes his small tithes even if his father 
could support him very well. It is absurd to discourage thrift in the 
Crown, or to talk about the absence of a dignified expenditure. We 
have a great deal too much of this dignified expenditure, or mad 
waste, already; and while a Prince of Wales can hardly manage on 
£100,000 a year, and subjects give entertainments costing £10,000, 
er pay £1,000 in a day for cut flowers, it is a most desirable thing | 


| constitutional action. 


that the Sovereign should set an example of simplicity, ‘The 
Crown must be rich, but if the Monarchy is to stand, it must not 
be perpetually asking money ; and to allow that, and then uge bi 
words about necessary economy, is, except in a Republican, dedh 
ridiculous. Moreover, even if the House of Commons tried to dig. 
courage such thrift, it could not doit. It might denounce secrecy 
or the purchase of land in England, or anything else; but if the 
Queen chose to purchase Italian estates yielding ten per cent, 
instead of three, nobody could prevent her, or take them away, or 
interfere with her bequest. Sovereigns can find agents who are 
very faithful, even if they have to find them in brother Kings. No 
one with an income and beyond arrest can be prohibited from 
accumulating, or devising, or giving money in any way he or ghe 
may choose. ‘The world is a Bourse, and money can, by anyone 
beyond the action of Courts of Law, be hidden at will, and that in 
perfect security. 

But all this, say the Constitutional theorists, with Mr. Bouverie 
Why? Even Mr, 
Bouverie would scarcely press the old theory that the money might 
be used to levy troops without the consent of Ministers. 
tent of money would give the Queen ten thousand men to overawe 
the House of Commons, or defy the Mutiny Act, or pass an Act 


at their head, constitutes a political danger. 


No ex. 


| of Parliament, or do anything else of so violent a kind that the 


would be resist. 


scarcely hold 


incited to The British 
unanimous London, far 
population like ours, not 


armed people 
Army could 


less the Empire, for 


down 
with a 


ja tax could be collected till the grievance were removed, 


while a private army would be extinguished in about 
two days. ‘The mere suggestion is absurd, belongs to other 
times and other stages of political education. No doubt a very 
rich Sovereign might sometimes iuterfere in the politics of other 
countries in a very decided way; a million sterling, for example, 
might seat Don Carlos, but then, any other millionaire of Carlist 
opinions might offer the same assistance, and would have infinitely 
more temptation to do it. As to the accumulation of land in 
enormous blocks, how is it to be made? Every acre of England 
is watched keenly by some intending purchaser, and it is ex- 
tremely diflicult even for a millionaire Duke to get hold of it in 


| enormous blocks. One Duke owns a county, and how much power 


does that give him over a Rating Bill which might cut him to the 
bone? As we read the Bill of Monday and the debate on it, Her 
Majesty is proposing to herself not a grand accumulation of land, 
but an ultimate alienation of land for her eldest son’s behoof — 


| one of the noblest sacrifices of her reign —but without entering on 


a subject which may now never arise, we may at least point out this 
—that it would take two generations of the most rigid carefulness 
to make the House of Guelph as rich as the House of Grosvenor, and 
that we are about as likely to have within the next hundred years a 
series of misers, or even of men of business on the Throne, as to have 
a series of men of genius, who, we admit, might by conceivable 
possibility upset a Constitution not particularly well balanced. 
Even if the dreaded event happened, it is always in the power of 
Parliament at every new vacancy to take away accumulated lands 
and make a new agreement. That power has been repeatedly 
exercised, and there are plenty of men quite ready to bring 
forward the motion last brought forward by Lord Brougham, 
but for evident reasons not pressed, that ‘‘ the wealth of 
the Crown increasing, and ought to be 


” 


has increased, is 
diminished 

We very much doubt, pace all the Whigs that ever lived, 
whether the poverty of the Sovereign is the best guarantee for his 
A poor King has so very little to lose, and 
so very much to gain. It was the poverty, not the wealth of the 
Sovereign which produced the Great Rebellion, nor has the 


|country ever been benefited by the want of money, which 


till this reign has been chronic in the House of Han- 
over. None of the great Pretenders now seeking their 


fortunes in Europe are very rich men, and the one little one, 
whose fortune ranks, say, with that of a great English brewer 
or bill discounter, is as reluctant to part with it for great enter- 
prises as other men. Great wealth cools instead of inflaming 
ambition, while poverty inspires tenacity, and we cannot but 
think that had they been poor, both Louis Philippe and Isabella 
of Spain would still have been upon their thrones. Men, and 
women too, not bothered by debt, or envy of their nobles, or the 
hunger for power which marks the poor, are after all the men 
and women best qualified to bear the borrible part constitutional 
monarchs have to play,—to see the flavoured cup of power always 
in their hands, and to be always warned by the State physician 
that it is poisonous to drink. 
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THE EXHIBITION OF NEEDLEWORK AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

HE most ancient of the Arts, that of Needlework, hasa specially 
human interest, which comes out strongly in the large and 
recious collection at the South Kensington Museum. No woven 
fabric has a place there, nor work of any fingers that have had 
life in them within this ceptury. Every object is either beautiful, 
or curious, or both; all dre distinctly individual, whether their 
associations be actually historical, or only with the uuknown, but, 
through them, decipherable persons who wrought these rich, quaint, 
marvellous things. To walk through the long lines of cases, and 
round each, is to have a series of pictures called up before one’s 
mind, almost as plainly as Galuppi's own *‘ Cantata” called them up 
to Mr. Browning; is to have whispering, ghostly company. with 
one; dusky forms from the Far East, who wrought with the silver 
and gold and the colours which glow in a seemingly immortal 
brightness and barbaric pomp before our eyes; stately dames of 
the days of chivalry, royal women, who stitched down many a 
heart-ache as they sat with their bower maidens upon * cloth of 


estate”; cloistered nuns who made marvellous “ braveries ” for the 


peautifying of the world they had left; the patient women of an 
inarticulate time, who 
* Bended o’er their ‘broidered flowers, 
With spirit far away,” 

according to our utterly modern notions of a period ia which, 
perhaps, people were never bored ; the housewifely women of a 
century ago, whose samples and worked landscapes and maps are 
so quaintly characteristic. Before one takes in the intrinsic value 
and the diversified beauty of the collection, its meaning as a many- 
paged volume of human life comes out, in a way unlike that of 
any other art, perhaps because, as far as Europe is concerned, it 
speaks so exclusively of women—Lastern needlework is _per- 


formed only by men—and conveys so forcibly the idea of | 


slow, concentrated labour, narrow even in its perfection, 


monotonous, and with results disproportionate to the toil | 
and | 
Looking at the names attached to some | 


of their production, even in its most picturesque 
romantic aspect. 
of the oldest, richest, most curious specimens, one under- 
stands what a vast relief there must have been 
work for the women who wrought them,—to the isolation of 
their greatness and their grief. Here are embroideries whose 
every leaf must have consumed many hours in the doing, which 


represent years in their completeness, quite fresh and fair from 


the fingers that have been dust for centuries; and speaking with 
a pathos different from that of any other art that lives when the 


artist is dead. A band of linen, covered with minute embroidery 
in silks, and arabesque inscriptions, which once formed part of 


an altar-cloth in the Abbaye de St. Martin de Canegou, was | 
worked by Countess Ghilsa, the wife of Guifred de Lesdagne, | 
voto for 


in the eleventh century; perhaps it was an ez 
the safety of her lord among Saracen scimitars. A yet more 
ancient piece of needlework in two parts is beside it, the red 
silk ground perfect, the gold embroidery, of heraldic imperial 


lions, in the upper, the silk and gold in which Saint Martin shares | 


his cloak with a beggar, in the lower, but little frayed; and this 
dates from the ninth century, and is said to be a portion of the 
cushion-cover upon which was laid the finger of St. Luke which 
Charlemagne presented to the Archbishop Magnus, of Sens. ‘The 
ecclesiastical ornaments, especially those of the fourteenth century, 
are of extraordinary beauty, and one of the most ancient, the 
covering of a cloister desk, given by Charles V. to the Monastery 
of Yuste, looks as though the needle had been laid down and it 
had been taken out of its frame yesterday. ‘The filigree work in 
gold and pearls, in the centre, with a border of the same, the 
mystic golden bird with outspread wings, and the Holy Trinity 
embroidered on its breast, are curiously beautiful. ‘The sombre 
gorgeousness of the Spanish style strikes one, in every kind of 
specimen and of every date ; and one notes the general stiffness of 
the English, and, in the samples of emblematical needlework, its 
silliness ; while the Italian is throughout beautiful in form, elegant 
in design, harmonious in colour, and exquisite in execution. 
embroidery on linen, of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, es- 
pecially some fine mantles, worked in red silk, with massive fringes ; 
the napkins, so delicate of texture, so dainty of design; the table- 
cloths, which bring Paul Veronese before one; the Royal * napery,” 
with its broidered crowns and eagles, —these are perhaps more inter- 
esting than the larger and more gorgeous specimensof colourand de- 
sign. There is a handkerchief of finelinen, embroidered in black silk, 
presented to a bride, over which one lingers; for the sober design 
is full of grace, and the countless stitches are like the finest strokes 


in needle- 


The 


| of etching. There is a work-box, with panels filled in with needle- 
work done by Mary Stuart, a quaint, crowded, intricate device, 
| representing Jacob's dream; and a cane basket, lined with blue 
silk covered with embroidery, which she worked for holding her 
| child’s baby-linen. The marvellous lace of the edges is laden with 
still more marvellous lines of embroidery in faded blue, and the 
same may be traced in the chair-cover and cushion, which are also 
/her work. Close by, there is a dark little frame, enclosing a piece 
| of thick faded satin, with some very stiff and stark animals, in 
relief, of cunning needlework. It ia a fragment of the hangings 
| of Queen Mary’s bed at Fotheringay Castle, hardly lively to con- 
template, and tending to bad dreams. Queen Elizabeth is amply 
| represented, and very suggestively in one instance. In a long 
}glass case, spread out upon dark velvet, are eighteen dainty 
| miniature articles of apparel, some of the finest linen, others— 
two tiny caps, and a soft little fairy pair of shoes, with festoons of 
| minute stitching—of white satin. ‘They are so familiar, and yet 
| 80 strange, those baby-garments, unspotted white through cen- 
| turies, since the Lady Elizabeth made them, dexterous needle- 
| woman as she was, for the child for whom her sister was vainly 
hoping. ‘There is a whole human tragedy in the neat white scraps 
| which never clothed a child of Mary Tudor and Philip of Spain, 
| and a chapter of speculation concerning the thoughts of the shrewd 
| girl who worked at them for the heir whose birth would have cut 
| her out of the succession. ‘The white satin shoes, embroidered in 
coloured silks and silver, which Elizabeth wears in one of her 
| stiff, staring portraits, are here, and an extraordinary cap to match, 
a pocket-book, and a toilet-cover of silk, inlaid with silver wire, 
very ingenious, and seemingly fragile, but in perfect preservation. 
And close by are the embroidered trappings of the borse which 
carried James I. to his coronation, a most curious miniature in 
needlework, like the finest painting, of King Charles I., and the 
embroidered star from his mantle of the Order of the Garter which 
the King gave to Sir Basil Woodd upon the scaffold. A piece of 
patchwork in gold and silver brocades by Anne Fleetwood, Crom- 
well’s eldest daughter, hangs beside the star ; and a pair of Charles's 
gloves, whose embroidery (English) shows very poor in comparison 
with that which adorns the gloves of Cardinal Richelieu and 
those of the Abbot of Montmajour. An extraordinarily elaborate 
and hideous piece of needlework, forming a cushion, on a white 
satin ground (No. 196), is supposed to represent King James LI. 
‘and Prince Henry; but on inspection we think this must be a 
mistake, or that at least there is a combination of subjects, and 
the allegorical flattery is addressed to James in his favourite char- 
acter of the English Solomon, The pillars are not the pillars of 
Whitehall, and the camels couchant, with palm trees dispersed 
about, and attendants carrying baskets of foreign fruit on 


their heads, while a gorgeous female in a long train 
approaches the throne, are remarkably like a notion of 


the period concerning the visit of the Queen of Sheba to 
King Solomon. ‘That London Bridge forms a feature of the 
performance is no impediment to the correctness of this view, 
which is strengthened by the richly dressed figure of the boy lead- 
ing a monkey in a gorgeous jacket by a chain. King Solomon 
and King James were alike fond of monkeys, and no doubt the 
chain and the jacket belong to all time. All the allegorical 
* pieces ” of that time are ugly and barbarous, especially those 
executed in honour of the marriage of Charles If. and Katharine 
of Braganza. One wonders, looking at the beautiful productions 
of the preceding centuries, how such corruption crept into the art of 
Ilow did the sense of beauty, fitness, pro- 


needlework in England ? 
The execution 


portion, everything poetical and elevated, die out ? 
in all these silly monstrosities is exceedingly beautiful, the animals 
in particular wonderfully done; there is a squirrel on one of the 
boxes to whom one longs to give a nut, and a rabbit which one 
waits to see pop into its burrow; but they are all the same size, 
and the human figures are simply grotesque. What a contrast to 
the [talian pictures, in fine embroidery of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
eighteenth centuries (Class 19), which are marvellously beautiful. 
One in particular, the ** Repose of the Holy Family,” embroidered in 
silk, dating from the seventceuth century, is almost incredible asa 
piece of needlework, so exquisite is the shading, so varied the ex- 
pressions, so profound the meaning. ‘The landscape is full of 
beauty, but the chief point which strikes an observer is the 
Virgiu’s face. ‘The Holy Child is sitting in her lap, her arms clasp 
him loosely, and he is absorbed in playing with a green branch held 
towards him by St. Joseph, who is equally bent on amusing him. But 
| the mother is heedless of them both for the moment, her head is 
| bent to listen to the whispering angels, who are close to her, 
| her eyes gaze upon the celestial company in the plain beneath. 
This is the most beautiful of this rare class, in which there is one 
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tattle-axes, its maces, in golden threads, its cuirass and gauntlet 
its plumed helm and baldric, its pennons, furled and flaunting, its 





decided error of classification. No. 690, a beautifully executéd 


picture-embroidery, is described as ‘Saint Ignace.” ‘I'his cannot 
be correct; the figure wears a crown of thorns, and has esd bay wreath and crown of immortelles, its wreathed symbolic «g§» 


stigmata, and the face is that of a woman; most probably it is| for ‘‘ Souvenance,” its exquisite tufts of purple and yellow Open- 
Saint Catherine of Siena. A band of hand-work tapestry, | eyed pansies, making of it a poem in the universal and immortal 
described as of ‘‘ great archzeological interest,” is said to represent | tongue. 

Charles IX. and his Queen paying a visit of congratulation antes 


to a lady on her confinement, as godfather and godmother to the LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
bale Ve 


child. ‘There may be indisputable authority for the statement, 








but the production looks uncommonly like the birth, exposure, and THE EDUCATION ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 
finding of Moses in the bulrushes, with the dwellings and costumes [To tue Epirok oF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 


of Egypt, ‘accommodated,’ after the fashion of the Arts, to the | Srr,—It has been admitted on all hands that Mr. Forster's “ Educa. 
French architecture and Court costume of the day. The evenness, | tion Act Amendment Bill,” however humble its pretensions, is a 
accuracy, and colouring of this’ production are unrivalled; but| direct step forwards in the direction of universal compulsion. Thig 
with all their elaboration, these great ‘ pieces,’ like the splendid | was recognised in the debate. This was what made Mr. Dixon 
wall-hangings, the magnificent screens, the stiff and stately por-| (and I think it was a good omen for the future) walk out 
titres, have not the same human interest as the smaller objects, | of the House without voting against the Bill. This was what 
which are full of individuality. The cyphered gauntlets, the| made Mr. Richard's irrelevant and prejudiced speech fall so flat 
alms’ purses; the ‘‘books of hours,” with their worn leaves and | on the House. ‘This was what made so many members who had 
embroidered pearl-sewn covers; the vide-poche, which might| pledged themselves in different degrees to vote against Clause 25 
have been a gift from Queen Mab and her handmaidens, and | vote for the Bill which did not repeal it. ‘This, in fact, was what 
which hung beside the bed of Louis Quatorze,—(did Laporte | made the majority so unexpectedly large and the minority so small, 
find Dillets-douz in it, and read them?)—the black satin} But I think the Bill is a greater step towards universal com- 
apron worked in linen piqué and white thread for Marie | pulsion than was realised in any of the speeches by which it was 
Antoinette; the lace counterpane and valence wrought by | supported, and I am going to ask you to allow me to point out why 
Sarah Jennings, which gives us an entirely unexpected view | I think so. 

of the formidable Duchess of Marlborough; the curtains of} The first great work, which obviously in 1870 had to precede 
**crewel work,” or worsted embroidery on twilled cotton, done} any attempt at universal compulsion, was the provision in every 
by Amy Robsart; the sampler into which poor Katharine of | district of a school or schools, not only “ efficient” as regards 
Braganza stitched the words, ‘* The 21st of May was our marriage | secular instruction, but ‘‘ suitable” for the attendance of children 
daye,” and so makes herself real and pathetic after the dullest of | under compulsion. Owing to the steady encouragement during 
oblivion ; the wedding head-dress of a girl who worked its gold | the previous twenty years of voluntary schools by Parliamentary 
and silver legends on yellow silk that glistens still, 200 years | grants, the Act of 1870 found already existing almost everywhere, 
ago, in Alsace; these, and other things too numerous to mention | and even in the rural parishes, voluntary schools in part built 
here, make this exhibition fascinating even to those to whom the | and supported by public money. Probably in a few years it will 
technical mysteries of needlework are unintelligible. The techni- | be recognised by everyone after the dust of the struggle has cleared 
calities are also of great interest; aud the variety of design, | away, that Mr. Forster did right, and not wrong, in attempting 
stitch, and materials are admirably demonstrated by the method of | to harness these voluntary schools into the national system, rather 
arrangement and classification. Embroidery in Crewels (Class 4) | than driving them into opposition, and thereby creating a vast 
is entirely English, extends from the sixteenth to the eighteenth | vested interest, partly supported by State funds, against the 
century, and is represented by several fine specimens, in ad-| National system. ‘The value of Mr. Forster's success in this 
dition to the Amy Robsart curtains. It is difficult to believe | attempt may be measured in part by the loss and damage his 
that such beautiful foliage and flowers, such rich and fantastic | failure would have brought upon the nation. 

knots and scrolls, are merely worsted worked on coarse linen, or} To have had to build another and duplicate set of schools in 
twilled cotton, or canvas. Crewels are still the most highly | rural parishes would have led to this absurd result, viz..—two 
esteemed kind of worsted, but the best linen for embroidery is the | hostile systems at war with one another, both supported, in part 
Russian. A very curious specimen is a coat in needlework, con-| by grants from the same State funds, and in part, the one by 
sisting of four pieces of embroidery in crewels on twilled cotton. | subscriptions and the other by rates, the ratepayers and subscribers 
Among the larger objects, a splendid tapestry screen is con-| being often the same people. Such a result would have been 
Spicuous, and though it would hardly be pleasant to have|faliure—an irretrievable blunder in statesmanship—richly de- 
to put Judith and Holofernes between oneself and a draught, | serving all the abuse and distrust from the nation, which Mr. 
or Susanna and the Elders between oneself and the fire, in | Forster has earned from a few and for a while, by a contrary 
a drawing-room, the groups look very noble, on their gold- | policy, and the success which has attended it. 

coloured ground in the wide space of the Art Museum. Among} As it is, this great preliminary step has been gained,—that a 
the grandest specimens are several table-covers of Italian, French, | vast majority of the rural schools, by becoming public elementary 
Spanish, and Chinese work. If it had been possible to display | schools under the Act of 1870, have become harnessed to the 
these on a flat surface, their elaborate and gorgeous beauty would National system so far, that they are committed to making them- 
have been more thoroughly appreciated; seen from the per- | selves, and the state is committed to making them, suitable for the 
pendicular, the corners, the borders, and the unity of the designs attendance of all classes of children under compulsion. 

are somewhat impaired. Looking at them, and at the hangings,| Mr. Dixon and the League, it is true, declare that they will not 
all rich with bewildering details of beauty, one ponders on the| and cannot be suitable, unless during the hours of secular teaching 
accretions of meaning which the stately old dwellings of the olden | they are placed, as a condition precedent to compulsion, under the 
time gathered, generation after generation, when upholstery had| management of School Boards. If this be true, compul- 
80 little and needlework had so much to do with their “ plenish- | sion must wait for years! But the House by its vote follow- 
ing,” when the work of a whole succession of lives clothed the|}ing upon Mr. Faweett’s admirable speech affirmed Mr. 
walls, or decked the tables, or sheltered the sleepers; when the/| Forster’s policy of at once proceeding to compulsion, so far as 
grand-daughter wore the gown the grandmother had brocaded in| regards the children of out-door paupers, thereby showing 
her girlhood, and set her tale of stitches in the tapestry that had a willingness to give the rural schools at least a fair trial. 
been the companion of the grandmother's girlhood, had marked | It is a great merit of the present Bill, to my mind, that it makes 
by its progress the absence of the lover or the husband in the wars | provision for this trial; that, if passed, it will put to the test of 
of the days of chivalry, and had been the select confidant of the | actual working under compulsion the suitability of the rural schools 
joys and sorrows of many a finished life. The women's part in / all over England (for every parish has its pauper children), and 
the old time has lasted the longest, after all, for the swords | the boua fides of the great’ ecclesiastical party under whose 
are rust, but here is a knight’s scarf, worn indeed, and stained, management they are. 

but the cunning work on it, the silver and the gold, the sy accepting the time-table Conscience Clause as a condition 
fine glittering fringe, the dainty devices in many-coloured silks, 








of the Parliamentary grant, the Voluntary schools have agreed to 
withia certain hours, and to offer 


are as perfect as when, we may imagine, if we please, the c nfine their religious teaching 

lady of his love tied it over his armour, with all the pangs and to the public during the hours of secular teaching a school suitable 
prayers that had gone with the stitches, and watched for its last | to all classes of children, The question is, will their managers 
flutter as the mail-clad war-horse bore him out of her sight. This| carry out this agreement in good faith, in the clear intention as 


scarf is a true shred of old romance; with its tufted spears, its’ well as in the mere letter of it? 
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It must be confessed that it is relying a good deal on the 
Dissenters, after all the miserable wrangling of four 
ations, to ask them to trust their children, even 
during secular hours, to schools under the management of a 
clergy with whom their clergy have so long been at feud. And 
it would be ungenerous in those who ask them to do so for the 
gake of universal education not fairly to admit it. But, on the 
other hand, it would be so miserably ungenerous of the opposite 
ecclesiastical party to take advantage of the power thus thrown 
jnto their bands, that should any attempts be made by individual 
fanatics among them to evade the plain intention of the Act, 


generosity of 
or five gener 


whether by insinuating controversial matter into school-books, or | 


by making everything (as a subtle tempter once suggested to them), 
even in the secular hours, ‘ lead up to” the Sectarian object,— 
I say this would be so miserably ungenerous, that these fanatics 
would be cried down by that large majority of the clergy who 
ware more to do right than they do for their Church. They would 


be cried down by laymen, by Churchmen, even more than by | 


Dissenters, because they would feel more the stigma of the dis- 
honesty. And what is still more to the purpose, they would incur 
the penalties of a pramunire against the Education Department, 
—their schools would be disrobed of their public character, and 
lose their Parliamentary grants. 


The experiment is at least worth trying, and one great merit of | 


the Bill, to my mind, is that it gives the opportunity of trying 
it by a practical test on a small scale befcre it has to be tried on 


| being comparatively so few workers. 


that of the manufacturer, but the aggregate profit is smaller, there 
The chief expense of a 
manufacturer is wages, but wages form only a small item in the 
expenses of a shopkeeper. His chief expenses are rent and the 
| purchase of goods. His losses arise from not selling the goods he 
has bought. The difference in wages between a salesman and a 
saleswoman is about 2s. 6d. a day, but the profit on the goods sold 
by each seller in the course of the day far exceeds 2s. 6d. Where 


| the goods sold are of an expensive nature, such as lace or silk, the 


profit on the sales of each seller must amount to many pounds. 
It cannot in such a case make much difference to the shopkeeper 
whether he pays his assistants at the rate of 3s. 64. a day or 6s. 

In cheap shops employed by the poor, the profit is naturally 
much less, but still far exceeds 23. 6d. a day on each salesman or 
_saleswoman employed. It is in these cheap shops in the East and 

South of London that large numbers of women are employed, and 
it is in these poor localities that the sales are chiefly effected in 
‘the evening. ‘The servant-girl goes out in the evening, after the 
| late dinner or supper of her master and mistress, to make her pur- 
chases ; the clarwoman goes out after her day's work is done, and 
| she has put her children to bed and given her husband his supper ; 
the woman or girl employed all day at a handicraft or in a manu- 
| factory goes out after she has had her supper and changed her dress. 
At nine o'clock the shops are still busy, busier indeed than in the 

| middle of the day. 
It is easy to perceive what the effect of the Shop Hours’ 


Regulation Bill would be on a shopkeeper who supplied the poor, 
if he employed women. His shop would be closed at the busiest 
moment, and he would see his customers going perforce to his rival 
those under whose management they are; or they will fail to bear | opposite whoemploys men. He would of course dismiss his women 
it, to their great dishonour. Ina either case, the working of the | next week, and engage men. It may be true, as has been said, 
test ought to find out the flaws, and suggest at what points it is | that saleswomen are less active and efficient during the last hour, 


needful for Parliament to impose further safeguards, before pro- | still they are efficient enough to be able to sell the goods. It has 
| never been said that barmaids are too tired to sell liquor after 


a large scale. A year’s working of compulsion, as regards the | 
children of out-door paupers, ought to show one of two things. | 
Kither the rural schools will bear the test well, to the honour of 


weeding to general compulsion.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Cromer, July 23, 1873. F. SEEBoum. 





THE SHOP HOURS’ REGULATION BILL. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.") 


| nine o'clock; they remain, by all accounts, quite eflicient till much 


| later. 
Sir J. Lubbock’s Bill, if restricted to young persons, would be 
| of great value, as it is the practice in these small shops to employ 


very young girls, and to part with them when they reach the age 


Sir,—As I am the oldest member of the Society for Promoting | of two or three and twenty; thus great numbers of girls are 
the Employment of Women, and have for several years made a| brought into the trade, but have ultimately to turn to some other 
stady of their industrial condition, I hope you will allow me space employment. The Bill, if restricted to young persons, would check 


to explain why it is that so many people see reason to fear that 
Sir John Lubbock’s Shop Hours’ Bill will throw women out of 


work, and why Mr. Mundella’s Short Hours’ Factory Bill stands | 


on different ground. 
When the profit to the employer on the labour of each worker 


‘he employs does not exceed the difference between the wages of a | 


wan and of a woman, there is no possibility of men being substi- 
tnted for women. For example, if a woman earns 1s. 6d. a day, 
and aman 2s. 6d., the difference between the wages earned by 
them is 1s.; if the profit to the employer is no more than a 
shilling on the work done by the woman, it is evident that if she 


were dismissed, and a man taken in her place, the extra shilling | 


paid to the man would absorb the whole profit. Therefore she 
cannot be dismissed. On the other hand, whenever the profit on 
the labour of each worker widely exceeds the difference between 
the wages earned by a man and by a woman, it is in the power of 
the employer to dismiss the woman and substitute a man ; he may 
employ either a man or a woman, as is convenient to him. 

In manufactories, each millowner employs many hands; 500 is 
not a large number to be employed by one millowner, and in more 
than one instance as many as 2,000 women and children are em- 
ployed by the same person, besides a few men to look after the 


machinery. The profit on the work of each is small, though the | 


aggregate profit is large. If the number of hands in a factory be 
compared with the (reputed) income of the owner, it will be found 
that the profit cannot be more than 2s. on the daily work of each 
‘hand, and it is probably much less (as reputed incomes are apt to 
‘be larger than real ones). ‘The difference between the wages earned 
by men and women in mannfacturing districts being about 2s. a 
day, it is clear that if a manufacturer were to dismiss the women 
and substitute men, the increase in the wages he would have to pay 
would swallow up his entire profit. If, therefore, Mr. Mundella’s 
Bill should become law, manufacturers wou!d submit to any small 
loss of profit which the shorter time for work might entail, rather 
than replace their woman workers by men. 
Shopkeepers stand in the opposite position. 
paratively few workers, fifty being an unusually large number of 
salesmen for one shop, while in many shops ouly half a dozen are 
kept. Thus the profit on each worker employed is larger than 


They employ com- 


| this practice, and promote the employment of grown women.— 
| Lam, Sir, &c., Jessig Boucnerertt. 


(TO THE EpiToR OF THR “SPECTATOR.") 

Srr,—A fortnight ago I ventured to offer one or two reasons why 
Parliament should hesitate to pass the ‘‘ Factory Acts’ Amendment 
| Bill.” Will you allow me space for a few remarks on another 
| Bill, dealing with a different kind of industry and requiring to be 
| judged of separately, but having a similar general object? The 
| following objections to the “Shop Hours’ Regulation” Bill seem 
| to me to outweigh the arguments in its favour :— 

1. The Bill proposes to apply a uniform rule to circumstances 
| widely different. In many shops, such as drapers’ in poor neigh- 
| bourhoods, although it is necessary for the assistants to be there 
| all the while, yet several hours every day are passed in compara- 

tive idleness, and the busiest time is at the end of the day. 

2. A number of new offences would be made, and a crowd of 
| fresh officials created, whose inspection would be of an exceptionally 
| inquisitorial and offensive kind. Imagine every shopkeeper in the 
| kingdom who employs a woman being liable to the domiciliary visits 
| of an inspector at any hour of the day or night! 

3. It would throw large numbers of women out of work. I am 
, aware that this objection is not allowed by our opponents, but I 
| think it will stand. The interference takes the form of a disability 
| on the retail dealer who employs women, from which if be did not 
employ women he would be free. He is exposed to the loss and 
inconvenience of closing his shop earlier than he would other- 
wise, and to the annoyance of visits, either before or after closing, 
from a Government Inspector. Leaving Jaissez-faire altogether 
out of the question, is it not clear that all this tends to lessen the 
| marketable value of women’s work. Sir J. Lubbock replies in 

effect, that women are now paid so much less than men for doing 
| the same work, that it would be worth tradesmen’s while to employ 
them, nevertheless. Remarking, in passing, that this assertion 
assumes an inequality which we should rather mitigate than per- 
petuate by adding artificial disadvantages to natural ones, I venture 
to deny its general accuracy. Where nearly all the assistants 
are women, it would probably be true enough, but certainly 
'not in those numerous instances in which one or two women 
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a 
are employed with five times the number of men. ‘Take the case | lodgings at the station, and their expenses to and fro, have to be 
of butchers’ and cheesemongers’ shops, where it is now usual to | paid for. 
employ women as book-keepers. Is it to be supposed that a| Nowif the whole of the five rupees (ten shillings) per head 
butcher would close his shop an hour earlier every night, and three | was paid at once aod without deduction to the shikaree, | believe 
hours earlier on Saturday, besides giving up the power to take it, with other gains hereafter mentioned, would afford him quite a 
advantage of special sudden demands, merely for the sake of the | sufficient stimulus. But there is the difficulty. Collectors have 
difference in wages between a man and a woman? Why, one | their hands full of work, and they must first do that portion of it 
night’s profits alone would more than pay him. He would | which their superiors show (whatever they may say) they consider 
assuredly send the woman adrift and put aman in her place. Your | of most importance, and depend on it, paying rewards for tigers 
argument that labour continued for more than twelve hours must | does not come under that category. I believe I have Correctly 
be ‘‘ inefficient ” would be more forcible applied to producing in- | described facts in nine out of ten Bengal districts, in the past, at 
dustry, than it is in the present instance to distributing industry any rate. ‘ 
where wages are a subordinate consideration ; and if the proposal! But there are two points on which a change might, I think, be 
were to forbid any one from working more than twelve hours a| made with advantage. First, cubs should be paid for at the same 
day in a shop, it would be from one point of view unanswerable. | rate as full-grown animals. Can anything be more absurd than to 
We may assume that tradesmen find the labour efficient, or they give the shikaree inducement to spare the beasts when easy to kil] 
would not buy it. At any rate, efficient or inefficient, with and preserve them till they are more difficult to get hold of, and 
many thousands of women it is that or none. tt must/ more destructive? Secondly, instead of compelling the shikares 





not be forgotten how distressingly intense is the competition | to bring in heads and skins, easy enough when there is but one 
’ 


among women for employment of any kind. 


4, One provision of the Bill is as follows:—‘‘On some week- 


| and when the Collector is not far off, but very different when the 
| latter is 100 miles off, and there are twenty or thirty heads and 


day in every week every shop to which this Act applies shall be| skins. Let some one prominent part of the animal be selected, 
closed during the whole of such day after the hour of two in the | the production of which shall be necessary to entitle to reward, 


afternoon ; and during the time when a shop is closed in accordance 
with this provision,no..... woman shall be employed therein.” 
Your “ note” last week makes no mention of this, but you will 
admit, Sir, that it is a serious piece of interference, and would 
place any shopkeeper employing women at a disadvantage with 
one who employed only men. I have not dwelt on this, however, 
since I infer from Sir J. Lubbock’s not mentioning it in his letter 
to the Times that it would not have been pressed in Committee. 

5. Similarly I have not touched the case of children and young 
persons, for these have a legal claim on others for maintenance, 
while adult women have not. 


6. Lastly, why, of all persons, are barmaids specially excluded | 


from the operation of the Bill ? 
Pleading the importance of the subject as my excuse for 
troubling you with this letter, I am, Sir, &c., F. B.A. Gh. 


INDIAN TIGERS. 
[To THs EpiTor OF THE “SPEOTATOR.”) 
Si1rn,—I have some practical knowledge of tigers and tiger-killing, 


| I object to either the whole head or whole skin being taken, 
| because, in the first place, they are heavy to carry, and in the 
| second, because by permitting the shikaree to dispose of them he 
would be enabled to increase his profit. He makes something, ag. 
it is, by every tiger. He sells the fat, the claws, tongue, whiskers, 
&c., and he often gets some small present from a village which he 
has rid of a pest. 

In the case of tigers and leopards which have not changed their 
milk-teeth, the whole head should be required, because it is not 
always easy at that stage to distinguish the jawbone of one of 
these from that of some other carnivorous animal; but after the 
change of teeth, the lower jaw alone should be sufficient. At all 
events, the skin should not be taken. If it were once known that 
the shikaree was allowed to keep the skins, a demand would 
spring up for them that would speedily clear the country. 

At present, there is no active demand, partly on account of 
| Government taking the skins for destruction, and partly because 
| no one seems, so far as I know, ever to have thought of paying the 
| shikaree better than Government. A little trouble soon makes the 
|shikaree a good skin-preserver. And what would a good skia 





i Z ea ce - cue - mated WP penne | fetch in London? Suppose a shikaree got ten shillings from 
(us bers) ce capsaitaet” pean teegsianstieen lara dggetage correctly | Government for the head, ten shillings from some one for the skin 
explained either by yourself or by correspondents in other papers. | 


I think the explanation is simply this,—that the shikaree is not 
paid his full dues. He, with perhaps two or three assistants, 
brings his bundle of heads and skins to the Collector’s station 
from a considerable distance. He has to write a petition (not on 
stamped paper) applying for his reward, and to present it to the 


(and he might get five times as much for a good skin), five shillings 
more for etcasteras—and [ see nothing unreasonable in the supposi- 
tion—how long would tigers last in most parts of the country? 

I meant to have told you how I first became acquainted with the 
| shikaree’s difficulties, but my letter is already too long.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Y. 





Collector. His skins, &c., are examined, counted, and ordered to 
be destroyed, and the reward to be paid. But how long do these 
operations take, and who performs them? Examining skins and 
heads to see they are the real thing, and not made up, is by no 
means a pleasant duty on a hot day. The Collector and his 
deputies have now-a-days almost invariably a press of more FRENCH COOKERY. 
important—at all events, more urgent—work to do. ‘The shika- {To THe EDITOR OF THB “ SPECTATOR.”) 
ree may have to wait days—I have heard of his waiting for weeks | Srr,—The characteristic letter of your French correspondent 
—before being attended to. admits of a brief rejoinder. Of all questions of cookery, the 
But say the Collector orders a native subordinate to see the | saying holds, ‘‘ De gustibus non est disputandum,” and that other 
skins are right. He does not do it for nothing, or if he is above | saw, ‘‘ Quot homines, tot sententiz.” Nevertheless, asa long resi- 
picking for himself, his subordinates are not. ‘That is not a | dent in France and Germany, I would venture to say that French 
tiger's skin at all,” ‘that is a cow’s head,” ‘that is a cub” (half | cooking is exceedingly over-rated, and that good French cooking is 
reward only), &c., &c, A few such remarks soon bring the shikaree | decidedly inferior to good English. For these reasons,—firat, the 
to terms. ‘Then when the reward is ordered to be paid, a warrant | French can neither roast nor boil, the first condition of a fine 
of payment has to be issued to the ‘Treasurer, to be copied and | cuisine. They used to cook their meat to rags; they now give it 
registered. Time, and sometimes ‘‘ grease,” are required for these | you raw in Parie. At the most fashionable restaurants, if you 
transactions. A good treasurer may then call in the skikaree, | complain, the waiter says, opening his eyes, ‘‘ Monsieur, le sang 
have a receipt ready written out for him, and pay the money | y est.” ‘They do not understand fish at all; and their knowledge 
into his own hands; but more generally the treasurer will send | of tarts and puddings is infantine. Further—the sure mark of a 
one of his ** peons” (messengers) with the money, and tell him to | bad cook—the cooks drown everything in salt, and do not know 
be sure to get a receipt before paying it. Now the shikaree can | the use of pepper, so that the word ‘‘savoury” has no proper 
seldom, or ever, read or write, and is generally an ignorant, credu- | place in their vocabulary. The merits of the French cuisine, 
lous fellow, with a lively dread of Government offices and officials. | for it has merits, are precisely those of the French classics, 
He has, as a rule, to pay for nearly every step in the process, from | Kacine and Moliére, delicacy and correctness. ‘They never 
the writing of his first petition to that of his receipt, and how much |mix tastes, they eschew almost all stuffing, eat nothing 
he pays depends mainly on his own character and on that of the but celery with their fine poultry, out of which they manage 
Collector. Under the most favourable circumstances, he may pay | to take all savour altogether,—have no spirit or genuine 
only 6d. per tiger; under others, he may have to pay 5s., or just go in them, are profoundly classical. The English school 
half his reward. Besides this, his own and friends’ food and | has more of the romantic element about it, inasmuch as it mixes 


[The suggestion about the skin seems perfect ; but the headman 
should be fined too, else the shikaree, like the English ratcatcher, 
will leave the cubs to grow.—Ep. Spectator. ] 
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tastes, at least the sweet and the savoury. ‘The Germans add the 
sour. Now many people will say it is vulgar and savage to mix 
tastes. ‘Thesame people might call Shakespeare a barbarian. The 
French are logical and dry, though, in a certain sense, inventive, 
and this holds of all their arts, cooking among the rest. 

The wise man knows that most national cuisines have their own 
distinctive merits ; but, of course, for that true China of the West, 
France and Frenchmen, there is nothing but the celestial republic | 
and outer barbarism. The letter of ** Un Francais” frise le sublime 
indeed. What a pity that no ordinary Frenchman should be able 
to write or speak about France without making himself so un- 
necessarily ridiculous !—I am, Sir, &c., AN ANGLO-PARISIAN. 





JOHNSON AND BYRON ON BERKELEY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Srr,—In the interesting article on ‘* Modern Materialism 
appeared in the last Spectator, it is said of the upholder of a cer- 
tain set of doctrines that, ‘‘ to use Johnson's old play upon words, 
although he may assert that there is no matter, it is no matte 
what he asserts.” 


Is it, then, the case that Lord Byron’s joke about Berkeley was | 


not original? I have always heard, and [ am tolerably certain | 
that I have seen it in either Lord Byron's Life or his Works, that 
he said something to this effect:—‘‘ When Bishop Berkeley said 
there was no matter, it was no matter what he said.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., Sc£VOLA. 


[We made a mistake in attributing to Dr. Johnson Byron's | 


joke, which occurs, we believe, in “* Don Juan.”—Ep, Spectator.] 








BOO! 

OKS. 

LITTLE HODGE.* 

Wuew a book has already reached its thirteenth thousand, it is a 
little late to call attention to its pages, yet our inadvertent delay 
in noticing the little volume before us has its advantages, inasmuch 
as we may hope our readers will be already acquainted with the 
points on which we wish specially to comment. Little Hodge is 
decidedly the ablest book Mr. Jenkins has yet produced. Weighted 
with the responsibility which the reception accorded to Ginz's Baby 
has thrown upon him, bis judgment has matured, and there is an 
absence of the crude and rash statements which, in spite of its 
intrinsic merits disfigured the earlier volume, as, for instance, we 


remember that satire on what the author was pleased to call the | 


‘Timbuctoo question,’ in which he lashes the English Govern- | 
ment for sending an expedition to punish a Sheikh who had shut | 
up an Englishman, and thereby wasted ten millions sterling, one- 

tenth of which Mr. Jenkins considered would have saved a hundred | 
thousand people from starvation at home. We think the reference | 
was to the Abyssinian war. Anyway, the author forgot that if | 
his philanthropic schemes, with regard to emigration, &c., were to 


have any solid foundation at all, the life and property of every | 
The ten | 


Englishman must first be made secure from outrage. 
millions spent about what Mr. Jenkins was pleased to call one | 
Englishman, has probably secured the safety of more than the 
hundred thousand about whose welfare he is so careful. But as 
we have remarked, the present volume is entirely without these 
shallow statements. Mere theories have a smaller space, and we 
are brought face to face with a few stern facts, the dark shadows 


of which are only made the deeper by the tender humour which 


lights up almost every page. And yet, in common with so many 
philanthropists, Mr. Jenkins hardly perceives how wide the ques- 
tion is he tries to cover with his hand. 
world, perhaps, that he does not. 
not generally those who accomplish most—Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
notwithstanding—it is the man of one idea who manages to see 
some one evil, and maybe stamp it out, while the man who sees a 
hundred looks on bewildered, or tries to plough very earthly furrows 
With the horses of the Sun. 
Sees only the badness of the Poor-law, the tyranny of Guardians, 
and the oppression of the labourer, and as anyone who knows any- 
thing of the facts knows full well, he finds it easy enough to bring 
in a true bill to prove his case. There is another side,—had Mr. 
Jenkins perceived it, his work would have lost half its value. We 
do not envy the man—cold critic though he be—who could read 
the story before us unmoved; yet it is one which comes before 
some of us continually. How is John Hodge, with nine shillings 
a week, to maintain a wife and eleven children? Add up all he 
and his eldest boy will earn in money, add gratuities in kind, and 





* Little Hodge. By the Author of “ Ginx's Baby.” 


” which | 


It is quite as weli for the | 
The men who see farthest are | 


For the present moment, our author | 


Londen: Henry 8. King & Co. | 


| imagine him to live in a house rent free, and we have an estimate 
‘of thirty-five pounds a year, upon which to clothe, feed, and if 
possible, educate this family. ‘The present writer has koown great 
districts in which, till within the last five years, this was the 
| | largest income obtainable by the married farm labourer, and was 
| accustomed to hear kindly-disposed people, to whom this sum re- 
| presented scarcely their own household expenses for a week, assert 
| that it was not only possible, but easy for Hodge and his family to 
maintain themselves upon it, and they would be somewhat sad at 
‘‘the want of thrift in the poor,” if old age or sickness surprised them 
unprovided for. Of course, we are now dealing with facts, not 
| theories. In theory it would be easy to suggest that an educated 

| John Hodge, brought up with a full acquaintance with all the firat 
| principles of political economy, and the foresight of possible 
| calamity which all such knowledge brings, might think twice 
before he married at twenty on nine shillings a week ; but clearly 
Hodge as he is will not so forecast, and maybe if he did, would 
| argue with a wisdom not learned in the schools that * Meary would 
| help him to save more, an’ she would help him to spend.’ Asa 
| story, Little Hodge is simply perfect. The diminutive child born 
| in the workhouse, the mother’s death, the father’s stunned incre- 


| dulity that such a blow could have fallen upon him, ** Ee doant zay 
my Meary’s dead, Tummas? Ee doant mean that, Tummas! My 
Meary dead ? Dead, Tummas? Ee doant zy zo, do e’e?” The 
man was bereft. His most expensive luxury was gone.” The Board 
| of Guardians, as it sits to decide the fate of the tiny morsel of 
| humanity left under its control—the individuals who form that 
Board—are admirably described. Perhaps the best touch in the 
book is the extreme High-Church curate, as he is seen from the 
Presbyterian’s point of view. The man whom the people re- 
garded with aversion as a Papist, and ‘* whose antics, both in the 
church and out of it, gave some ground for that suspicion. There 
were many who thought him duly qualified for the kingdom of 
heaven in one respect,—he had become a fool for the sake of it,” 
a man of whose visits to his motherless children Hodge hears 
with a sort of contemptuous gratitude. ‘* Aw, doan’t ee mind un, 
Meary ; ’tain’t tha paarson, "tis tha cureit. Thay do zaay he ain't 
oaver bright in tha yead, thof a tries to do a dale o’ good, so I'm 
towld.” And yet in the days that were to come, this weak man, 
with his tender, sensitive nature and burning zeal, turned to 
account by the shrewd, practical Yankee who crosses his path, 
was the visible providence of the little ones of Coddleton. 

The greatest pessimist that lives will hardly deny that the 
triumph of the new over the old in our rural villages is an 
almest unmitigated triumph of the good over evil. Take the one 
| question of water. ‘Ten years ago, in the Coddleton of Mr. 
| Jenkins’ story, and in hundreds of Coddletons besides, the 
people’s only water supply was from some impure stream, 
poisoned with the refuse of the village ;—now the worst hamlet in 
| an Essex roding has its ** drinking fountain.” And though there 
are still dark corners in the land where such things are unknown, 
| their number is fast diminishing. And the village rector who 
neglects these questions finds small heed paid to his other minis- 
In Farmer Jolly, Mr. Jenkins has given us a coarse but, 











trations. 
we fear, over-true sketch of a certain class, of whom it is not too 
| much to say, we trust, a generation hence shall look for it and it 
| 
|}shall not be found. ‘There is not, we believe, in the country a 
man so far removed from ‘‘ sweetness and light” as the ordinary 
small tenant-farmer. There are of course exceptions to such a 
| rule as this, but as a class the small tenant-farmers are coarse and 
ignorant, and when not sober, often cruel. We wish the picture 
of Jolly thrashing Hodge with the loaded plough-whip were an 
| impossible one, or that Jolly penitent taking charge of Hodge's 
| children were equally common. Butscientific farming, co-operative 
| labour, the actual necessities involved in the very conditions of our 
present life, are fast changing all this, and we may yet see the 
day when the ploughman shall take his place by the side of the 
skilled artisan, with, what he sorely lacks at present, a language 
and ahopein common. It is that hopelessness that makes the 
case terrible. Hodge in his despair thinks of a land of which he 
| has heard, and with those eleven starving and ragged children 
thinks of the possibilities of helping them by flight. But it is 
hard to turn his back on the old home :— 
How like she do look to her mother! 
God knaws it cuts my heart, Meary, to turn my back on ee an’ leave 
ec to thyself wi’ aal tha rest—'t do, ’tdo! But I ken’t help it; how 
ken I? Theer, if I goes, tha Perrish’ll taake keer on’em, and mebbe 
eddicate’em, and give ’em a staart i’ tha worold ; but vor my peart, what 
cood I do vur ’em but staarve ’em?’ He bent over the sleeping girl. 
‘Meary,’ said he ‘ good-bwye. It pricks I terrible to leave eo, Meary, 
and a drop from his eye fell on her cheek. It disturbed her. She half 
opened her eyes, but she was heavy with weariness and turned away 


“ «God bless ec, Meary dear! 
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i 
her head again, unconscious that she had received a parting tribute of | It was an adventurous undertaking for two ladies to explore the 


her father’s love.x—Then John Hodge stood up with his head touching 
the rafter, and said solemnly—‘If so be that Godamitey do bless me 


wheer I'm a goin’ in furrin pearts, an’ I’ve a luck o’ good waages, an’ | 


sich a living as'll zuffice to keep usaal comfortable en Kenedy, I'll zend 
hwoam yur ee aal; I wull, sohelpme God!’ said John Hodge, adopting 
a Court phrase, And then with no ascending or descending angels 
visible to him, no voice of Bethel ringing in his éars, he went down the 
stairs, and, how he knew not, laced up the huge clogs, seized the stick 


and bundle, and driving his old felt hat down tightly over his brow, 


turned his back on his home, his children, his parish, his parson, his 
master, the Guardians, and the British Poor-law.” 

Small wonder that when the Radical young barrister, who knew 
the minutest circumstances of Hodge’s history, saw him brought 
back as a rogue and a vagabond, and heard him sentenced as a 
man who had basely abandoned his little ones, and found himself, 
moreover, powerless to interfere, ‘* he squirmed in his seat.” But 
Hodge's tragic death did what the tragedy of his life had been 
powerless to accomplish, woke up the slumbering conscience in 


squire and farmer, and a new day rose on Coddleton, as it has | 


risen on many a village with which we are all acquainted. But | 
the working-out of the Poor-law is still the curse of many a 
country-side, both where it relieves and where it oppresses. A | 


few days since, the present writer, walking with a country | 


rector through the fields of his parish,—an able-bodied, healthy- 
looking man, with a downcast expression, or absence of expression, 
in his eyes, passed them. ‘* One of your bucolic friends,” was the 
remark, ‘‘ Humph !” was the reply, ‘‘ something worse than that ; 
that man has a wife and family, and never does a stroke of work | 
through the winter.” ‘* What then?” “ Why they all go into the 
House for six or seven months, and in the summer do a little odd 
work. When he came out this spring he went up to , and 
asked for a little straw for himself and his wife to sleep on.” There | 
is no need to interpret a parable like that, and many such are written 
just now on the hearts of thinking men up and down the country. 
There has been enough, perhaps more than enough, of the play of 
free-thought around the question. The rising generation in our 
agricultural districts can never be what their fathers have been. The 
clergy for the last five-and-twenty years, whatever their differences | 
of opinion, have been a law unto themselves, and in almost every | 
village of many districts the attendance of the children at school | 
has been nearly as compulsory as it can ever be under the “ Act.” 
The first result of that fact has been the extensive migration and 
emigration from all rural districts of the more intelligent part of | 
the population. But improved farming will increase the demand 
for skilled labour, and skilled Jabour can always demand a remune- 
rative rate of wage, so that the prosperity of the country is in 
small danger, though fifty farms be merged in one, and the shriek 
of the engine take the place of the crack of the plough-whip, and 
Capital be king, a king less tyrannous than poverty, disease, and 
ignorance. And meanwhile, the men who help to make these 
things understood are doing good service, and of such is the author 
of Little Hodge. 





THE DOLOMITES.* 

Miss Epwarps exhibits many qualities essential to the writing 
of a pleasant book of travel. She is interested to the point of 
enthusiasm in the places which she visits, and well informed about 
them to the point which stops short of pedantry; she has a lively 
imagination, more humour than most women who travel, or who 
stay at home; much consideration, and only moderate contempt 
for the presumable ignorance of her readers; and a picturesque 
and pleasant style. Her task is not faultless; she is capable of 
disregard of the feelings, ideas, and prejudices of ‘‘ foreigners,” as 
English people are apt to call the natives of those countries which 
they honour with their presence ; and her preface is provoking. 
The book is dedicated to her American friends in Rome, whichis very 
proper, but her readers do not care to be told about the wonderful 
things she could have written, if only she had had in the first place, 
‘* Mr, Ruskin’s power to create landscapes with words,” and then, 
could she have seized the ‘* weirdness and poetry ” of the scenes she 
describes, ‘*as you, Vedder, would have seized them ;” could she have 
‘* watched the relative tones of trees, and skies, and mountain 
summits, Charles Caryll Coleman, with your wonderful fidelity” ; 
could she have dipped her brush, ‘‘ Tilton, like you, in the rose 
and gold of Southern sunsets.” This is so silly, that it pre- 
disposes one against the book, quite unjustly, as very soon appears, 
for there is no silliness, affectation, or tall-talking in Miss 
Edwards’s account of her exploration of the comparatively un- | 
known part of the south-eastern ‘I'yrol, which lies between 
Botzen, Innichen, and Belluno. 


* Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented Val/eys: a Midsummer Ramble in the Dolomites. 
By Amelia B. Edwards. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 





| pathy with the people. 


| Dolomite district, where there are no roads to speak of, and they 
| must either go on foot or on mule-back ; and so distinctly averse 
| to the proceeding was the imposing courier who personally con- 
| ducted Miss Edwards and her friend L , 80 long as they choge 
| to confine themselves within the limits of conventional lady-like 
| travel, that he relinquished his post at Cortina, to their secret 
delight, though the desertion caused the some embarrassment, 
They started from Venice, took leave of railroads at Conegliano, 
and after a drive of two days in a very decent carriage reached, 
Longarone, where they found a most melancholy inn. ‘ We 
dine,” records the author, ‘‘in a desert of sitting-room, 
at an oasis of table, lighted up a single tallow candle, 
The food is indifferent, and is indifferently cooked. The 
wine is the worst we have had in Italy.” A stern and 
ominous look of satisfaction settles on the countenance of the 
courier. ‘* Weshall not meet with many inns so good as this 
where we are going!” he says triumphantly. ‘Good night, 
| ladies!” One does not feel that the travellers are fairly 
off until they cross the Austrian frontier. It is very charm- 
ing up to that period, but we have read a good deal about 
it before; the novelty begins at Cortina, which curious, 
| beautiful little place Miss Mdwards describes pleasantly, but 
with an occasional touch of hardness and want of sym- 
They had to wait some time at 
| Cortina, because the only guide who could be recommended ag 
‘¢ used to travelling with ladies” was away, and because two side- 
saddles were indispensable, and there was only one in the place. 
A second was coming, however, aud at last it came, and thence- 
forth that saddle forms an amusing feature in the story of the 
journey. ‘Their first sight of the Marmolata was an event to be 
remembered, though the clear vision of it lasted only a few seconds, 
the envious mist then hiding it. Miss Edwards has a happy way 
of interesting one in the small as well as the great incidents of the 
journey, and she makes the guide, Giovanni,—a delightful being, 
equal to any emergency, and the most simpatico of companions,— 
and the mules, Dark Nessol and Fair Nessol, very vivid and 
amusing. Of course they thoroughly explored ‘‘ Titian’s Country” 
from Cortina, which they recommend as the best ‘ Dolomite 
centre.” 

“Looking back in memory,” says the author, “across that interven, 
ing sea of peaks and passes which lies between Botzen and Cortina, I 
am inclined to place the Ampezzo Dolomites in the very first rank, 





| both as regards position and structure. The mountains of Primieroare 
| more extravagantly wild in outline; the Marmolata carries more ice 


and snow ; the Civita is more beautiful; the solitary giants of the Seisser 
Alp are more imposing; but taken as a group, I know nothing, whether 
for size, variety, or picturesqueness, to equal that great circle which, 
within a radius of less than twelve miles from the doors of the Aquila 
Nera (the inn at Cortina), includes the Palino, Antelao, Marmarole, 
Croda Malcora, Cristallo, and Tofana.” 

Her descriptions of the mountains, illustrated by several 
beautiful drawings, make a much more vivid impression than 
descriptions ordinarily make, because they are very free from 


technicalities. She is not a climber, she says, though she did 


! achieve the distinction of a first ascent—that of the Sasso Bianco 


—and she has no pet theories. They found themselves in Italy 
again, having ridden over the pass of the T’re Sassi, to Caprile, a 
beautiful village, which lies at the foot of four mountains and the 
junction of four valleys. ‘The first great sight to be seen at 
Caprile is the Civita :— 

«“ A sheer, magnificent wall of upright precipice, seamed from crown 
to foot with thousands of vertical fissures, and rising in a mighty arch 
towards the centre. It fills in the end of the valley as a great organ~- 
front fills in the end of a cathedral aisle. Towards evening it takes all 
the glow of the sunset. In the morning, while the sun is yet low in 
the east, it shows through a veil of soft blue shade, vague and unreal 
as adream. It was thusI first saw it; it suddenly rose up before me 
like a beautiful ghost, draped in haze against a background of light. 1 
thought it then, for simple breadth and height, for symmetry of out- 
line, for unity of effect, the most ideal and majestic-looking mountain 
I had ever seen, and I think so still.” 

The awful story of the berg-fall from Monte Pezza, which buried 
the villages, and created the lake of Alleghe, is most effectively 
told. The travellers went out upon the lake in a boat one beautiful 
day, to test the accuracy of the general notion that the walls and 
roofs of one of the submerged villages might be seen far down 


| below the surface of the water. ‘They distinctly traced a long 


reach of wall and three or four square enclosures, evidently the 
superstructures of several houses. But the old woman who, with 


the aid of a little girl, pulled their boat, told them ‘‘ there are 


those living who have seen the old parish church, with its belfry, 
all perfect, out yonder iu the middle of the lake, where it is deep 
water. ‘There are those living who have heard the bells tolling 


| under the water at midnight for the unburied dead!” To the 
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Civit’, Miss Edwards gives the title of Queen of the Dolomites, | that were not wanted, except for the sake of show, and too 
the Palino she calls the King; but the most curious and romantic | Quixotic to expect impecunious liti¢rateurs to reject with scorn 
of them all is the Sasso di Ronch, of which she says :—“‘ Someone | such a fate for the results of their genius, learning, and toil. 
has compared the Matterhorn to the head and neck of a war-horse And therefore we will accept their position, and only ask them, in 
rearing up behind the valley of Zermatt; so might the Sasso di | simple friendliness and without any ill-natured implication, whether 
Ronch be compared to the head and neck of a giraffe. Standing | they honestly think they have yet given the wealthy and cultivated 
upon its knife-edge of i a —" = sky above, portion of their public any suflicient evidence of their intellectual 
the horizon one long sweep of jagged peaks.” Many legends, | powers. In justice to that supposed unappreciative body, we 
all of course familiar to Giovanni, cluster round this fantastic | must say that we do not think the book before us supplies any 
mountain. ‘here is a charming ruin at Caprile, kept by the | such evidence, nor do we think the authors thereof have been 
Pezze, a name as familiar in the south-eastern Tyrol as that of | wise in the means they have taken to attract attention and profit, 
Bianconi used to be in Ireland. “Ihe Pezzt take care of everybody | T'wo hundred and forty pages are not more than enough to make 
and everything in those parts, and are the most delightful people | the fame of one or two persons, were they ever so clever, and 
we have met with in a book for manya day. The travellers found | these pages are divided between fourteen applicants for that prized 
a second centre at Caprile, whence they made several excursions | possession,—an average apportionment of seventeen pages to each. 
to the surrounding mountains, which, especially the Sasso Bianco, | But they have not made the most of even this small space, but. 
the author describes with much picturesque detail. ‘The wild- | have frittered it away on three contributions each,—we mean, of 
flower zone on the slope of the great mountain must be a most | course, an average of three, forty-three being the total number. 
peautiful spectacle. As they were descending from this won- | And even here they do not rest in this waste of opportunity, but 
derful scene, which far overtops the Sasso di Ronch, the are so ambitious—six out of the fourteen—as to send both 
mules escaped, and the sublime was turned into the ridiculous. prose and verse to witness to the comprehensiveness of their talent. 
The guide ran and shouted after them in vain. They trotted on | We have read the volume very carefully, but we confess that not one 
till, reaching a little hollow among the bushes and deep grass, they | of the forty-three papers has left any abiding impression. There 
puried their noses in a cool rill which they had scented from afar |is absolutely not one that we are likely to remember; 
off. ‘* The guide coming up, red and breathless, wrenches their | except perhaps the one called ‘Kai Tamara and the 
heads out of the water, and overwhelins them with reproaches. | Devil,” and even that owes more to the grotesqueness of the sub- 
‘Holy Mother! what dothey mean by not minding when they are | ject than to the power with which it is treated. ‘The cannibalism, 
spoken to? Holy Mother! what do they mean by drinking cold | which is the subject of the legend, is too disagreeable to be very 
water when they are as hot as two hot cakes in anoven? Sacra- | amusing; but the descriptions of the Devil's appearance and be- 
mento! Do they want to fall ill and die, out of mere spite towards | haviour, and of his walks over the lake, and plunges into the 
a master who loves them? Eh, Long-ears! are they deaf? Eh, | volcano, unquestionably evince some graphic power. ‘There 7 = 
monsters of mules! do they not understand Italian ?’” | much effort to be funny in most of the prose and many of the 
The grandeur, the dignity, the stupendous height of the Dolo- | verse contributions, and though there is nothing objectionable in 
mites, plainly as Miss Edwards puts them before us, do not | the fun, it often degenerates into little more than 4 school-boy 
impress us so much as the extraordinary variety of their outlines, | tale of very common-place practical joking, as in the tales of the 
the great number of aspects under which each of the giants pre- | ‘School Concert” and ‘‘ Cave Canem.” There are also one or two 
ane Be veohaea — be six gene a of only | evident, though probably eo aren ~s megan 
one, by her descriptions. ne in particular, that of the back, as | anidea!” a wretched copy of Mark Twain, and * im’s Share,” a 
seen from a gorge leading to Val di Zoldo, is exceedingly grand | nice story in itself, and a less marked, but still an imitation of 
and picturesque. The travellers emerged into ordinary tracks | Bret Harte,—almost a versification, indeed, of that notable author's 
again at Botzen, having realised their dream of the Dolomites | first Story of the Sierras. The mere fact that there is so much 
with a fullness and perfection rarely awarded to human aspirations. | verse—we cannot in honesty call it poetry—in this volume is 
It would be difficult to imagine a more tempting programme of | prima facie evidence against its value. Poets are beings far too 
— travel or this which Miss Edwards has sketched ; one | rare for the Sydney Punch to have eight of them on its staff. Be 
with fewer drawbacks and more numerous sources of enjoyment. | cannot say that any one of the eight strikes us asa poet. Five 
The author puts her own convictions on these points pithily :— out of the eight sin frequently in rhyme, or measure, or both; a sixth 
“When one has said that there are few roads; that letters, having | has only written semi-comic verses; and a seventh has done little 
sometimes to be carried by walking postmen over a succession of | better, assuring us, in seventeen fairly flowing verses, that ‘‘ I sea 
passes, travel slowly, and are delivered irregularly ; that the inns are | her now. . . . . my sweetheart long ago.” Mr. Samuel Hawker 








not only few and far between, but often of the humblest kind; and 




























that except at Cortina, there is not a telegraph station in the whole 
country, one has said all there is to say in disparagement of the dis- 
trict. For the rest, it is difficult to speak of the people, of the climate, 
of the scenery, without risk of being thought too partial or too en- 
thusiastic. To say that the arts of extortion are here un- 
known, that the old patriarchal notion of hospitality still survives, 
miraculously, in the minds of the inn-keepers; that it is as natural to 
the natives of these hills and valleys to be kind and helpful and disin- 


terested as it is natural to the Swiss to bo rapacious; that here one | 


escapes from hackneyed sights, from overcrowded hotels, is, after all, 
but to say that life in the South-Eastern Tyrol is yet free from all the 
discomforts that have of late years made Switzerland unendurable, and 
that for those who love sketching and botany, mountain climbing and 


mountain air, the Dolomites offer a ‘playground’ far more attractive | 


than the Alps.” 

We do not believe Switzerland to be ‘‘ unendurable,” and we do 
not know what Miss Edwards means by “hackneyed sights,’”—the 
eternal hills are not ‘‘ played out” surely,—but we feel certain the 
Dolomites are delightful. 


AUSTRALIAN LITERATURE.* 
Here are fourteen authors who have, by their spokesman, Mr. 
Henry Kendall, made a manly protest, in a paper entitled ‘* Men 
of Letters in New South Wales,” against the injustice done to them 
by the rich settlers who will not patronise them. They say, truly 
enough, that the majority in a new country are either too 
busy, or too poor, or too illiterate to care for books, but that there | 


is a cultivated wealthy minority who might help them if they | 


would, and make it so fashionable to purchase their books, that | 
the illiterate rich would come to their aid, and buy, if they did not | 
read them. It would be taking, perhaps, too refined an objection | 
to this argument to say that no good would come of buying books 


* Punch Staff Papers. By the Members of the Staff of Sydney Punch, Sydney and 
Melbourne: Gordon and Gotch, j 


| Banks, who seems, from the number of his poetical contributions, — 
nine out of the twenty-eight poems—to be par excellence the poet 
| . . . . . . 
| of the society, and who has many pleasing lines, is obliged, like 
| his friends Mr. Kendall and Mr. Stephen, to take refage in blank 
verse for his longer poems, and when he throws his thoughts into 
| rhyme, gives us such halting verses as these :— 
“On the southern side of the northern shore, 
About two miles from the city away,— 
It might be less, or it might bo more, 
But which we cannot here venture to say.” 
| Or, again: — 
“Twas a happy home, for their wants were few, 
And these his toil as a woodman supplied 
From the forest which then around them grew ; 
His boat was the only one care beside 
| Which the old man had,—and thus the hours flew.” 
| Once more ; lest our readers should imagine we had lighted on @ 
| careless stanza or two :— 
“He absent, his daughter would time employ 
In duties domestic; or the lone hours beguiled 
With pastimes the youthful ever enjoy : 
Making a posy of native flowers wild.” 
It is not fair, perhaps, to single out Mr. Banks, though the 
| greater number of his verses invite the selection. Here, then, ia 
| Mr. Derwent M. Coleridge :— 
“ Seeing the sun’s reflection of your face, 
Portraiture truest of all artists true! 
And looking there I vainly try and [sic] guess 
What like, my dainty lady fair, are you! 
Well, to begin :—You've laughing, loving eyes, 
For shading out [sic] a laughter-loving heart— 
Mind, don't be angry if I’m wrong, my dear ; 
I’ve not seen you, but only view your carte.” 


| And here, for companionship’s sake, is Mr. Stephen, hard set for 


a rhyme :— 
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*“ Little Lily, 

Stupid Lily! 

I am rich and happy yet; 

Married, too, for love, not money ; 

Which is better you can bet.” 
Mr. Kendall has missed an opportunity in his tame rendering of 
the ** Aboriginal Death-song.” The artists of the Sydney Punch 
staff do not shine much more brightly than the poets. Mr. G. G. 
McCrae’s * L’Arrivée.” however, is very pretty ; not original, but 
spirited and breezy and pure ; and his verses, too, under the same 
title, indicate perhaps more of the feeling of the poet than any others 
in the volume; they are very defective, howéver, and again rhyme is 
shirked, though there are but one-and-twenty lines. Mr. Stephen's 
++ Little Lily ” is the only other drawing that is at all nice. Mr. 
Montagu Scott docs not please us at all. All the illustrations are 
lithographs—the least satisfactory of all artistic forms—excepting 
two nice little landscape engravings by Mr. J. H. Flynn. 

Of the papers which are fairly pleasing, Mr. Wolch’s ‘ Jim's 
Share,” perhaps, comes first; then Mr. Coleridge’s ‘ Laura,” a 
very mild little story. Mr. Thatcher's ‘ Billy’s Passenger” has 
some spirit in it; and Mr. Lee’s **Going Down in the World” is 
as amusing as the smallness of the subject and the brevity of its 
treatment admit of; it is the only one that seems to us to have 
any simple, unforced comic power in it. 

We pass over the misprints and errors, in justice to the candid 


explanation of their cause in the preface ; and we say nothing of 


provincialisms—if that word can be used of the Colonies—out of | 
respect to the right which a new country has to form idioms, and | 


even a language, of its own. We have passed over in silence the 
fragment of criticism with which the volume opens, because it is 
incomplete, because the author of it is no more, and because the 


subject of it, ‘* Robert Browning's New Poems,” was one of excep- | 


tional difficulty for him, as for anyone. 

Before we close, we must compliment Sydney upon its most 
competent and tasteful publishers. There is nothing to be desired 
in either paper, type, or general “ get-up,” which Messrs. Gordon 
and Gotch have not supplied. 


MEMOIR OF SIR JAMES DALRYMPLE.* 


Tuts is a very elaborate monograph, having special interest and 


| 


value for the Scotch lawyer and the minute student of Scotch | 


history, but, through want of first-rate political prominence of the | 


subject and abstruseness of the legal parts of the work, and 
absence, it must be added, of graces of style, not likely to be very 
attractive to the general reader. Laborious accuracy and exhaus- 
tiveness of detail are too often incompatible with a flowing, 
agreeable style. Lord Macaulay's eloquence would frequently 
break down under all the involutions and qualifications necessary 
for a perfectly accurate character or complete 
Except in some very strong well-known instances of 
cided, but not deliberate, perversion, are, on the 
whole, surprised by the generally accurate results of Lord 
Macaulay's rapid intuitions and striking generalisations. 
did not want laboriousness, and he was a man of conscience ;_ but 
his imagination was too strong for him. We cannot agree in Mr. 
Mackay’s strong condemnation of Lord Macaulay’s estimate of 
Lord Stair. It is not without fault or error; there is over-coloured 


we 


| 


| Lord High Commissioner.” 


statement. 
de- | 


He | 


censure, and the effect is heightened against Stair by some | 


rhetorical flourishes and imaginative touches. But we doubt if 
there is much substantial injustice in the character. Lord 
Macaulay’s idea of him as a politician is that, without being dis- 
honest, he was cold, cautious, canny, and careful of his worldly 
fortunes, that his religiousness did not exclude worldly wisdom, 
and that he was a man who could content himself with not par- 
ticipating in misgovernment and cruelty, while without zeal to 
remonstrate and resist in scorn of consequence. There are touches 
in Lord Macaulay’s character as to which we are quite willing to 
believe Mr. Mackay that there is no proof, as, for instance, when 
Lord Macaulay states that Stair was regarded with suspicion by 
his fellow-exiles in Holland, or again, when he insinuates a 
mask of piety in the words, ‘‘he made a high profession of 
religion, prayed much, and observed weekly days of fasting 
and humiliation.” Stair, there is no doubt, was a rigid 
and sincere Presbyterian, but he was also a knowing, worldly 
man. Mr. Mackay candidly suggests that the praises of Stair’s 
piety by Presbyterian and Nonconformist divines may have been 
overcharged, because, ‘* notwithstanding their democratic Church 
policy, they have sometimes a liking for pious rank.” We are 
bound to say that Mr. Mackay shows much fairness of disposition. 





* Memoir of Sir James Dalrump’e, First Viscount Slair. By 8. J. G. Mackay. 


Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglis. 1873. 


mystery. 





. . a 
. | He is not altogether free from signs (and what biographer is ?) of 


| the biographer-disease. But he is, on the whole, fair, and evi- 
| dently always desires to be so. Le has lost his temper when he 
| Accuses Lord Macaulay of ‘‘sclecting from every quarter the 
_ blackest colours to paint the character of Stair.” It would not be 
supposed, on such a statement, that the brilliant, if not always 
accurate historian, had spoken of Stair as “ the greatest of Scottish 
jurists,” and as having ‘‘ presided with unrivalled ability in the 
Court of Session.” ‘The worst that Lord Macaulay says of him 
is that he “ did not, as far as we can now judge, fall short of that 
very low standard of morality which was generally attained by 
politicians of his age and nation ; in force of mind and extent of 
knowledge he was superior to them all.” The history of Scotland, 
during the period in which Stair figured, is indeed a heart. 
sickening series of local contentions, personal rivalries, and mig. 
government differing in different hands only in degree. 

James Dalrymple, the future Viscount Stair, was born in Ayr- 
shire in May, 1619, where his father was laird of a small inherited 
estate, Stair, which in due time descended to James, the only son, 
He passed a distinguished course at Glasgow, and was first on the 
list of graduates of Arts in 1637. In 1639, when the Scotch 
Covenanters went to war with Charles the First, James Dal. 


| rymple commanded a troop on the side of the Covenant. He 
| continued to serve asa soldier till the beginning of 1641. In this 


year he was elected a Regent in Glasgow University, and he 
| appeared as a candidate at the competitive examination for this 
office dressed in buff and scarlet, his uniform as captain. He now 
taught philosophy and logic, and he held this professorial office 
till the end of 1647. Forty years after, when an exile in Holland, 
| he published a remarkable philosophical treatise, the Physiologia 
Nova Experimentalis, which procured the praise of Bayle, and 
showed how neither cares of politics, nor legal and judicial labours, 
had prevented his vigorous mind from sedulous pursuit of the 
| philosophical studies of his younger life. 

In 1643 he had married a lady who brought him an 
estate of £500 a year, and so made him independent of his 
office of Regent. Margaret Ross was her name; she was a 
woman of remarkable character and ability, and was regarded 
in those benighted days of Scotland as a witch, and tales of her 
witchcraft abounded among her husband’s many and virulent 
enemies. Mr. Mackay can find no fault with Lord Macaulay's 
| allusion to this painful subject :—‘‘ His wife, a woman of great 
ability, art, and spirit, was popularly nick-named the Witch of 
|Endor. It was gravely said that she had cast fearful spells on 
| those whom she hated, and that she had been seen in the 
| likeness of a cat seated on the cloth of State by the side of the 
An awful spell was thought to lie on 
James Dalrymple’s house, and many calamities which befel his 
children were regarded as proofs of his wife’s diabolical agencies. 
A sad tragedy, still enveloped in mystery, befell a daughter, Janet, 
on her marriage in 1669. Scott wove many traditions into a story 
| little likely to be accurate in the Bride of Lammermoor. What is 
certain is that there was a violent scene in the bridal chamber on 
| the night after the marriage, and that the bride died soon after. 
Lord Macaulay says that the bride ‘** had poniarded her bridegroom 
on the wedding night.” Mr. Mackay is not justified in representing 
this statement as a suggestion that the lady had murdered her 
There is no doubt that he lived long after ; he might 
have been wounded with a poniard. Other stories represent the 
bridegroom as having inflicted terrible wounds on her. Mr. 
Mackay’s industry has not succeeded in unravelling the horrible 
Bishop Burnet in a sensational passage has related all 
the calamities of Stair’s family :— 


| 
| 


husband. 


“This family has risen the fastest, and yet has had the greatest 
misfortunes of any in Scotland. His eldest son, the Viscount [query 
Master] of Stair, rode over a child, and dashed out its brains; and he 
had two sons, who, in their play, found and charged a pistol, with which 
the one shot the other dead. Another of the President’s sons, being in 
a fever, snatched at somewhat that lay by him, and swallowed it 
down, which proved to be cantharides, intended for a viscatory 
plaster, with which he was ulcerated all within, and died in extreme 
misery ; another of his sons, in a fit, fell into the fire, which burnt out 
His daughters have had extraordinary fits, in which they 


half his face. 
: eS ; 
; and one of them died in an odd manner.” 


have jumped over high walls 





This last was Janet, whose marriage-tragedy is variously told. 
Another daughter, Sarah, married to Lord Crichton, eldest son of 
the Earl of Dumfries, was thought to have an evil spirit which 
gave her power to leap over walls :— 
“ Who without wings can with her rumple flyo, 

No midding foull did ever mount so high; 

Can skip o’er mountains, over steeples soare, 

A way to petticoats no’er known before.” 
lines are from a satire by Sir William Hamilton, of 
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Whitelaw, afterwards a judge, and a disreputable one, and a rival 
of Sir Hugh Dalrymple, Stair's grandson, for the office of Presi- 
dent of the Court of Session, on Stair’s death. It is true that 
Stair’s grandson, John, the future Field-Marshal, shot his elder 
protber by accident, when they were boys. Mr. Mackay can tell 


us nothing about Burnet’s other stories ; he confines himself to | 


saying that “‘ there may or may not have been some foundation 
in fact.” James Dalrymple, Viscount Stair, was, it is clear, 
sorely tried in his family. But these misfortunes were very amply 
compensated by the prosperity of his five sons who survived him, 
and many of their descendants. ‘The eldest son, called Master of 


Stair during his father’s lifetime, was made an Earl in 1703; but | 
there was a stain on his name, not to be effaced by rank, through | 


his chief part in the massacre of Glencoe. This Earl's eldest 
son, the second Earl, was a military associate of Marlborough, 
a distinguished Field-Marshal, and distinguished also as an 
Ambassador to France. A great-grandson of Viscount Stair, 
descending from his fifth son, was Sir David Dalrymple, Lord 
Hailes; and a great-great-grandson, descending from his second 
son, was Sir John Dalrymple, the historian. 

James Dalrymple’s marriage in 1643 with the lady who passed 
for a witch diverted us from the straight course of his biography. 
He gave up his Regency in Glasgow University at the close of 
1647, and was admitted an advocate in February, 1648. He was 
now close upon twenty-nine. He became an active politician, 
and was sent as secretary to the Commission of the Scotch Parlia- 
ment sent to Charles II. at the Hague in March, 1649, to invite 
him over to Scotland as proclaimed King. The King would not 
then accept the Scotch Parliament’s terms. In March, 1650, 
Dalrymple went again as secretary to a second Commission sent 
on like errand to Charles at Breda; and Charles now came over, 


and subscribed the Covenant. In 1657, Dalrymple was made a | 


judge by Cromwell, on the strong recommendation of Monk, who 
described him as ‘‘a person fit to be a judge, being a very honest 
man, a good lawyer, and one of considerable estate. ‘There is 
scarce a Scotchman or Englishman wbo hath been much in Scot- 
land but knows him, of whom your Highness may inquire further 
concerning him.” He had thus made his mark in nine years after 


he was admitted advocate. Monk had much consulted Dalrymple | 


in political affairs. With Monk’s favour, and his own reputation 
as a lawyer and a politician, it is not surprising that after the 
Restoration Dalrymple was continued as a judge. But he refused 
to sign the declaration against the Covenant, and forfeited his 
office; the King sent for him, and permitted him to sign 
with a qualification, which proved the eagerness of the King’s 
advisers to retain him, and satisfied an easy and elastic conscience. 
Dalrymple’s great abilities secured him the favour of Lauderdale, 
the Scotch Secretary, and one of the most abandoned of the bad 
statesmen of that age. He was made a Baronet in 1664. In 
1670 he was appointed one of the Scotch Commissioners to confer 
with English Commissioners for a Union of England and Scotland ; 
the Commission came to no conclusion. In the next year he was 
made President of the Court of Session and a Privy Councillor ; 
he held the high post of President for ten years. Iu 1681 he was 
superseded by the Duke of York. In retirement at Carscreoch, 
a country seat in Galloway, and at Stair, his patrimonial estate, he 
now produced his great judicial work, the Institutions of the Laws 
of Scotland; but Claverhouse made Scotland too hot for him, 
and in fear he fled to Holland, near the end of 1682. He took up 
his residence at Leyden, and here he remained till the Revolution 
of 1688, when he accompanied William to England. He was 
William's chief counsellor in Scotch affairs, remaining for a time 
in London ; while his son, the Master of Stair, a very able lawyer 
and politician, was made Lord Advocate. He was soon restored 
to his old post as President of the Court of Session, He was made 
a Viscount of the United Kingdom iu 1690. In the following 
year his son became Secretary of State for Scotland, superseding 


Lord Melville. We quote here a favourable specimen of Mr. | 


Mackay’s writing :— 
“Stair had now reached the summit of his prosperity. Ho was tasting 
with the intense pleasure which only a restored exile feels the sweets 


of home. He saw the triumph of the principles for which he had 
suffered. The friend of the King, he himself held the highest judicial, 


and his eldest son the highest political, office in his native country. 


His other sons were provided for in the public service, and had proved | 


themselves worthy of the offices they held. His grandson, whose 
education he had watched, was already beginning to display the talents 
which were to add a new lustre to the name of Stair. Though he had 
many enemies, he might view their attacks with unconcern, for they 
were the fruit of malevolence and disappointed ambition. He might 
reasonably look forward to some years of useful activity, and then to 
quit the scene of his labours with a name posterity would hold in honour. 
“* But human promise, O how short of shine! 
How topple down the crags of hope we rear!’ 


| His closing years were destined to be clouded by a severe private sérrow,. 
—the death of his wife; and by the great crime which sullied the fame 
| of William, disgraced the Master of Stair, and has cast a shade over his. 


own character,—the Massacre of Glencoe.” 
| Viscount Stair died on November 25, 1695. The Royal Com- 
| mission for inquiry into the Glencoe crime had made its report a. 
few mouths before, severely condemning his son. He was in his 
seventy-seventh year when he died. ‘The terrible grief at the in- 
criminations of his son told on his aged frame. We believe that 
Lord Macaulay bas, on the whole, judged fairly Stair’s character. 
Au acute, vigorous, and philosophical mind was not attended by 
| a moral character of great altitude. Bishop Burnet describes him 
as ‘‘a man of great temper, and of a very mild deportment, but a 
false and cunning man.” A laudatory notice of him by Sir 
George Mackenzie, a judicial colleague, and servile, unscrupulous 
| politician, quite tallies with Burnet’s and Macaulay's estimates : 
|—‘*And really Stair was a gentleman of an equal wit and 
universal learning, but most remarkable from being so free from 
passion that most men thought this equality of spirit a mere hypo- 
crisy in him. This meekness fitted him extremely to be a president, 
for he thereby received calmly all men’s information, and by it he 
was capable to hear without disorder or confusion what the advo- 
cates represented; but that which I admired most in him was 
that in ten years’ intimacy I never heard him speak unkindly of 
those who had injured him.” Stair had abundant self-command. 
We part from Mr. Mackay with much respect for diligence and 
fairness. We can conceive the fascination of this subject for a 
| Scotch advocate. Mr. Mackay has relied on a statement of 
Burnet that after the Restoration the original Covenant could not. 
| be found (p. 70, note). Mrs. Everett Green has calendared a 
letter of William Ryley, Clerk of the Records, of September 7, 
1660, saying that ‘‘he was highly commended by Lord New- 
burgh, Sir John Robinson, and Lord Middleton, for finding the 
Covenant ; they say it shall be burned by the hangman. Told 
| them that Lord Lauderdale was displeased ; they said it mattered 
|not if it were hanged about his neck, if he favoured it,” Mr. 
| Mackay states, not mentioning his authority, but doubtless 
| correctly, that eighty-five hogsheads of the Scotch registers were 
lost on their way to Scotland by the shipwreck of the vessel in 
| which they were despatched. It may interest him to know, from 
| other letters of Ryley, calendared by Mrs. Everett Green, that 
| there were found in a warehouse in St. Katharine’s 107 hogs- 
| heads, 12 chests, 5 trunks, and 4 barrels of registers, books, 
warrants, &c., Records of Scotland, which were delivered exempt 
| from all fees to John Young, deputed to receive them by. Sir 
| Archibald Primrose, Registrar of Scotland (Mrs. Everett Green's 
State Papers, Domestic Series, 1660-1, pp. 260, 402, 419). 


'MRS. HOPE'S “CONVERSION OF THE TEUTONIC 
RACE.”"* 

In the preface to the second of these volumes, Mr. Dalgairns tells 
| us that he has ‘‘ exercised such a supervision as was compatible 
| with his occupations and limited knowledge of the subject. A 
|few pages here and there, not much more than a dozen 
altogether, are his. The book is bond fide due to the 
|industry, ability, and zeal for God’s glory of the author.” 
It is not easy to gather from this account what necessity there 
| was for the appearance of Mr. Dalgairns at all in the matter. 
A lady so zealous for the faith, and so competent as Mr. Dalgairns 
vouches her to be, might, we should have thought, have been 
allowed to appear before the public without a spiritual sponsor. We 
suppose, however, that this is a sort of spiritual ‘ imprimatur,” 
| which may satisfy Roman Catholic readers, for whom it is evidently 
| intended, that they may safely peruse its pages without danger of 
| the contagion of heresy. We do not know indeed whether we are 
| justified, as heretics, in criticising the book at all, but we are 
| tempted to say a few words on the general character of such pro- 

ductions, because we think that Protestants, quite as much as Roman 
| Catholics, might do much to make them really valuable. 

This is one of those attempts to approach ecclesiastical history 
from the side of mere general history which used to be even more 
in favour in Protestant communions than they are now. All 
Protestants must have had more or less painful experience of such 
a class of literature in their younger days, and when their minds 
were undergoing the process of being trained in *‘ right views.” 
The value of such books, of course, varied with the author, but ag 











* Conversion of the Teutonic Race; Conversion of the Franks and the English. By 
Mrs. Hope, Author of Early Martyrs, &c. Edited by the Rev. John Bernard Dal- 
gairns, of the London Oratory of 8. Philip Neri. London: Washbourne, 1872. 

| Sequel to the Conversion of the Teutonic Race; 8. Boniface and the Conversion of 
| Germany. By Mrs. Hope. With a Preface by the Kev. John Bernard Dalgairns 
! London: Washbourne, 1872. : 
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a whole, they were generally unendurably silly and worthless. We | authorities for them, stating, at the same time, the critical value of 
‘dare say that the rising generation are to some degree better such authorities, and how much, if any, of the legendary account 
eatered for in this respect than the last, but still the stamp of | rests on any other and better authority. We do not. understand 
this class of works is far from high, and we turn with some curi- | from Mr. Dalgairns’ preface that either of these courses is the 
osity to see whether our Roman Catholic brethren are any better rule he wished Mrs. Hope's steps to be guided by, —certainly 
off than ourselves. If these volumes are a fair specimen, they it isnot the rule by which they are guided. What we find in 
decidedly have the advantage, and we are g'ad of the opportunity fact, is a variable critical eclecticism in dealing with these ‘ill. 
of connecting what we have to say on the subject with writings | supported legends, which for purposes of historical truth reuderg 
which are far above the average of religious historical training- | her history in these passages really valueless or misleading. We 
books. Mrs. Hope, whether with or without Mr. Dalgairns’ | have no wish to extrude miraculous stories as such from the page 
assistance, writes so well and shows herself so much at home with | of history, where secular stories of equal significance would be 
original authorities in many respects, that we are the more dis- | admitted; we only ask that one should not be admitted because 
posed to regret the besetting fault of this school of literature, which | something of it might turn out to be true, where in the other case no 
has, we think, seriously affected the value of her labours. | one would dream of the admission. In those cases, where the 
Why is it that, as a rule, we should never think of looking to authority for the miraculous story is fairly good—judged by the 
ecclesiastical histories as our types of what ordinary historical | rules applied to secular narratives—the miraculous element, 
criticism ought to be, and that it should seem to be tacitly assumed | whether true or not in itself, is part of the faith of the period, and 
that different rules of evidence ought to be our guides in this case, as such is a proper and necessary part of the history. Let it be 
from those we should unhesitatingly appeal to in what is called | told, with a statement of its authority, and let then every one 
profane history? That there is any such distinction in reality we | judge for himself. 
deny, and if the interests of a church or creed require that there We do not attempt to enter on a criticism of the details of these 
should be a distinction made, let at least the name of history be | volumes. We have expressed our appreciation of the general 
dropped, and let the writing appear in its true character as a scholarship of the writer, but we could have wished that she had 
theological essay. In the case before us, we have a lady un-/ been a little more discriminating in her authorities, and not 
doubtedly competent beyond the generality of writers to give us | allowed so much weight to ecclesiastical writings and biographies 
the real results of historical criticism on any subject she chose | as such. When shall we have a history of the foundation of the 
to select as her subject-matter. In writing on subjects dis- | institutions of the Angles and Saxons in Church and State in 
connected with Church history, she would undoubtedly pursue Britain, drawa from such authorities as civil and ecclesiastical 
such a course ; but hear Mr. Dalgairns explain to us the modifica- | charters, rather than from the doubtful and varying authority of 
tions in her procedure occasioned by the supposed necessities of the | the so-called Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, and the later ecclesiastic 
Supernatural and the Church :— | Bede? 
“Tt may seom to be a truism that tho object of history is truth, yot | 
to some it may appear a paradox. History is often written as if its end 
> reme or vever, f I g . . : : 
wore edication, It must be rememberody hovevor that in tho long | Wx are daposed to quarrel with the title ofthis volume, and with 
fous and startling. Tho annals of the Church are those of the battle of the announcement which follows it, which declares it to be not only 
God’s revelation with sin and error. To slur over scandals is to omit | a description of a month in Switzerland, but to be written in 
the enemy in tho story of a fight. On tho whole the career of the | sequence to the author's Eyypt of the Pharaohs and the Kedivé. a 
Church has been one of most marvellous victory, and it only requires to . ° , aes ’ 
be told courageously as a whole in order to make this clear. History | statement which will probably induce hundreds, as it induced the 
is God acting through facts, and each fact is to be considered a sacred | present writer, to inquire eagerly for the book, and perhaps induce 
— it entre on _——- “x wages. tenner in them the same feeling of really justifiable resentment. The 
For this reason an attompt hs, been, mado to arrive ah accurcY, ova | present little book is well enough in its way, as we propose presently 
criticism, and in a book which covers so much ground in so small a | to show; but Mr. Zincke’s Egypt was a delightful work, full of 
compass, mistakes are inevitable. However, wo trust that the great original thought, and worth careful study. It seems hardly con- 
features of tho time are accurately rendered. It is important that | ceiyable that a writer whose rare powers of perception have enabled 
Catholics should be familiar with the results of modern research. That |, . : . 
Charlemagne was a Frenchman, that Francia in the eighth century him to trace the faintest lines that lead up to the unbeaten track 
meant Franco, that any individual then called himself an Anglo-Saxon, | of the world’s ancient history, should be unaware that his present 
are myths which it is high time to explode ; because, harmless as they production will, in the minds of ordinary readers, bear no resem- 
appear, they give a false view of the whole period. blance to his graver work. In his preface. Mr. Zinck 
: : graver wo 3 preface, Mr. Zincke ex 
Nothing could be more true or better put than this, and one of plains,—“I will at once say to those who may have read my 
‘our leading historians, at any rate, will be delighted with the Egypt of the Pharaohs and of the Kedivé, that this little work belongs 
ae + wader ae ee oo of to the same family. ‘The cast of thought and the aims of the two 
the miraculous parts of the narrative. If I am asked why I have not are kindred, and both endeavour to do their work by similar 
exercised the same minute criticism in this respect as in other portions | methods.” ‘This is a proposition we are of course unable to gain- 
of the book, I answer that my reason is, that after all deductions to be | say, An author must certainly be supposed to be the best judge 
made for the indiscriminating faith of the period, the greater part of | of hisown thoughts and aims. But when he proceeds to say, ‘“ They 
the stories are true. I have preferred to Jeave here and there tales | : ° : : * hy 
which are startling and rest on insufficient evidence, to running the risk | 2° alike efforts to attain a right reading and a right interpreta- 
of omitting what after all has probably a basis of fact. It is not that | tion of nature and of man,” outsiders may be permitted to 
— be — ei ry my d — has a altered | remark that tho similarity of method in the two cases is not obvious 
as bee aine ssearch ; ¢ stories - . 
this book ihone thee sastooite af ihe Deevtery, Wht is ccieatidh fe to to them, ee ae the firat, thought and theory were used as 
assume a priori that at that period no miracles were done. This is not | elucidate facts, while, in the second, facts are used simply to 
only wrong, but unhistorical.” | illustrate theories. 
Mr. Dalgairns then proceeds to notice several instances in which | Much fresh light was poured by Mr. Zincke on the history of 
he considers that modern research has shown that there were some | Egypt, but no one will venture to suggest that he has added one 
real facts which lay at the foundation of the supernatural legend. | jot to any traveller's knowledge of Switzerland. But having ex- 
But the whole point of the argument lies in this:—Are you to! pressed what we believe to be unjust indignation at the terms in 
accept indiscriminately, and place on the same historical level with | which this little work is announced, we will proceed to the more 
facts resting on contemporary or closely contemporary authority, on | grateful task of examining it upon its own merits, conscious that 
charters and inscriptions, and merely on the ground that there may | in this author's company the time will at least not pass heavily. 
turn out to have been some ingredients of truth in them, stories | In fact, we are amused at the outset by Mr. Zincke’s declara- 
and legendary accounts, which if they related to secular matters | tion that be did not start on his expedition because he felt 
would not be admitted by any competent critic into the pages of | any desire for change; that indeed, on the contrary, he has 
history. And if there is to be any exercise of judgmentin record- | ‘* never felt any necessity for this modern nostrum,” which 
ing these legends, what are to be the rules by which it is to be | is not wonderful, if we consider that, without any such wish or 
guided ? and is the rejection or modification of the accounts to be | such necessity, he is familiar with almost every county in Eng- 
left solely to the “inner consciousness” of an authorised judge such land, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, has ‘made some long 
as Mr. Dalgairns, we suppose, would be considered in the case of journeys beyond the four seas, and set. foot on each of the four 
Mrs. Hope’s treatise? Surely the true alternative lies between | contivents, aud this the result not of planning, but merely taking 
omitting altogether every statement which has not an adequate | things as they came.” Possibly the secret of Mr. Zincke’s never 
authority to support it; or, on the other hand, if this is having felt the need of ‘* the modern nostrum” may be that he 
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hhas had to take it in such abundant doses. One of the principal 
points in his little work is the impression made upon his mind by 
¢he condition of the inhabitants of the valley of the Visp. And 
jn his comments on the time when the whole valley was the bed 
of a glacier, we have an illustration of that descriptive power, the 
wonderful clearness of which (sparingly as he has used it in this 
golume) is one of the happiest features in Mr. Zincke’s writing. 
He observes :— 

«Geologists are now pretty well agreed that the Lake of Geneva 
itself was excavated by this old glacier. 
adequate to the task. It was 100 miles long, and near 4,000 feet in 
thickness at the head of the lake, as can now be seen by tho 
striat:d marking it left on tho overhanging mountains. 
as a rasp—its under-side being set with teeth. formed of the rocks it 
had picked up on its way, or which had fallen into it through its cre- 
yasses; and also as a scoop, pushing before it all that it could thrust 
out of its way. And what could not such a tool rasp away and scoop 
out, at a point where its rasping and scooping were brought into play, 
as it slid along, thicker than Snowdon is high above the sea, and im- 
pelled by the pressure of the 100 miles of descending glacier behind, 
that then filled the whole broad valley up to and beyond Oberwald? It 
was wasting away as it approached the site of the modern city, where it 
must have quite come to an end, for the lake here shoals to nothing ; 
there could, therefore, have, then, been no more rasping and scooping. 
At the head of the lake, where the glacier-tool was tilted into the 
position for rasping and scooping vigorously, the water, notwithstanding 
subsequent detrital depositions, is 900 feet deep.” 

But the aspect of the country, its geological formation, and its 
wonderful beauty aud grandeur, are subordinated, for the time, at 
least, in our author's mind, to the important question of the con- 
dition of its peasantry, and more important still, the relation of 
that question to the condition of our peasants at home. Conscious 
that this subject is, as it were, the root-thought in his mind, with 
a quiet smile at himself, Mr. Zincke heads the chapter he devotes 
to its consideration with a singularly appropriate line from 
Shakespeare :— 

“But what said Jaques? 
Did he not moralise the spectacle ?” 
He then proceeds to suppose the valley of the Visp to contain 
4,000 acres of irrigated meadow and of corn and garden ground. 
He assumes that each family shall, on a rough average, be 
’ g ge, 

said to consist of six souls, and that from a rough esti- 
mate of the producing power of the land, at least an 
acre and a half will be necessary to supply breadstuff for 
each family; then the necessity is inferred for a certain 
aumber of cows, hay, &c., till we have the result that the 4,000 
acres with which we started shall, by very rigid subdivision and 
painstaking cultivation, be found capable of supporting the ex- 
istence of 6,000 persons. ‘Then arises, of course, the question, 
“What kind of life, what kind of men and women, does 
this state of things produce?” And the result given is 


’ 


that under such conditions, intellectual life is impossible in | 


the valley, the conditions requisite for it being completely 
absent, but that with undeniable power it will teach the 
virtues which under such circumstances lie at the very root of 


existence, namely, industry, prudence, patience, frugality, and | 


honesty. And here our * Jaques” enters into a not uninteresting 
aside on the educating power of different forms of property, with 
a glance at the contrast presented between the picture he has 
drawn of life in the valley of the Visp, ‘‘and the destitution, 
squalor, and vice, not of our great cities only, but even of our 
Visp sides.” Further on, he mentions the fact, so advantageous to 
the Swiss peasant, of the abundant supply of good water provided 
inevery village, and calls attention to the amount of human selfish- 
ness which has been at work to hinder a like good being within 
the reach of every English labourer, and the consequent amount of 
almost compulsory drunkenness. ‘The present writer but too 
easily called to mind a hamlet, not many miles from Maidstone, 


where the whole air in summer is polluted by the stench arising 


from an open ditch close to the line of cottages, the filthy water 
of which is the only supply vouchsafed to the inhabitants. Io 


answer to an inquiry, the reply was, there was always low fcver in | 


that village. But the bright side of the Swiss picture would not 
be faithful, if even at its best it were not tempered by reflections, 


which we cannot do better than give in Mr. Zincke’s own words :— | 


“Its virtues are, doubtless, very pleasing to contemplate; but they 
are not of quite the* highest order. The industry before us is very 
honourable. The mind dwells on the sight of it with satisfaction. But 
as it only issues in the barest subsistence, the observation of this some- 








what clouds our satisfaction. There are, too, higher forms of industry 
of which 1 g can be known here—the industry of thoso who live 
labo uM delizhts, from the desire to improve man’ 
estate, to extort the secrets of nature for his benefit, to clear away 
obstacles h are hindering men from seeing t truth, to 
add to the ir tellectual wealth of the race, to smoothe the pata 
of virtue, and make virtue itself appear more attractive. Su 

industry is more honourable, and more blessed both to him who labours 


Its power, at all events, was | 


It acted both | 


and to those who participate in the fruits of his labour. And such pru- 
| dence, frugality, and forethought as are practised in the valley aro very 
| honourable, and the mind dwells on the sight of them, too, with satis- 
| faction. But he who belongs to the outside world will here again be 
disposed to repeat the observation just made. Itis true that that man’s 
| understanding and heart must be out of harmony with the conditions of 
this life, and therefore repulsive to us, who does not gather up the frag- 
ments that nothing bs lost, but when this is done only for self, and those 
who are to us as ourselves, though so done unavoidably through the 
necessity of the case, it is somewhat chilling and hardening. And it is 
not satisfactory that so much thought and care should be expended 
only upon the best use of the means of life—those means, too, being 
sadly restricted ; for a higher application of these virtues would be to 
the best use of life itself.” 

We next get a consideration of the case of this Visp valley and its 
inbabitants under totally different conditions, namely, supposing 
the land held by one or two great landlords; and here it would 
not be difficult to see that Mr. Zincke was taking up his parable, 


even if he did not plainly intimate as much :— 
| “We have now endeavoured, first, to analyse the land-system of the 
valley, such as it presents itself to the eye of a contemplative pedes- 
trian; and which may be regarded as the natural working-out of -pro- 
prictorship in land, when it is the sole means of supporting life. We 
then proceeded to compare with this a system we wot of, carried out to 
its full-blown development. This second system is what people refer 
to when they talk of English landlordism. These two forms, however, 
of the distribution and tenure of land are very far from exhausting all 
that have existed, and that do and that might exist. Distribution and 
tenure are capable of assuming many other forms; and some of these 
must be considered, before we can hope to arrive at anything like a 
| right and serviceable understanding of the matter.” 
| The picture and the parable are succeeded by a prophecy, and we 
have in the next sixty pages a consideration of the probable effect 
| of the present era of capital upon ourselves and our neighbours, 
| with many valuable suggestions upon the application of the joint- 
| stock principle to farming, and upon cultivation by steam. We 
| have only space for a few sentences : — 
| “Lord Derby tells us the land ought to yield twice as much as it 
does now. We may, I suppose, set the present gross produce of good 
| average land fairly farmed at £10 an acre. If land highly cultivated 
| by steam, and with the liberal application of capital we are supposing, 
would advance its produce to only half of Lord Derby’s supposed possi- 
ble increase, the gross yield would be £15 an acre. And this might 
give, after allowing one-third for working expenses, deterioration, and 
insurance, £13} per cent. on the investment; but we will put the 
| working at half, which will leave a profit of 10 per cent. If this could 
| be done, then the streams of English capital that are perennially flow- 
| ing off into all countries would be profitably diverted to the cultivation 
| and enrichment of our own land; and no small portion of the other 
| millions we are year by year paying the foreigner for food might be 
| paid to food-manufacturers of our own, and so saved to the country. 
France produces at home its own sugar; and besides, sends to us 
60,000 tons a year. We do not manufacture sugar at home, because an 
English tenant would not spend £8,000, if he had it, in erecting a sugar 
factory on another man’s land; but such firms of proprietors could, 
and probably would, on their own. Capital swept away the peasant 
It has almost swept away the 50-acre tenant. And it will 
sweep away the 250-acre tenant. But it offers to all better careers 
than those it closes against them. The system it is bringing upon us 
will employ more hands, and will require them all to be better men, 
and will pay them all better, both for their work and for their capital. 
Under it there will be openings everywhere for everyone to become 
what he is fit to become. This will be a premium on education; and 
it will do more to suppress drunkenness in the rural districts than any 
conceivable licensing, or permissive, or prohibitory Acts,” 

We cannot continue Mr. Zincke’s line of argument farther, 
| though he enters into it with all the zest of a man who has thought 
much and carefully upon the subjects he touches, On the questions 
of education, disestablishment, agricultural co-operation, &c., he 
| has something to say, and generally something worth the atten- 
tion of the thoughtful reader; but it is by a distinct effort of the 
mind, that the reader, if not the writer, of what forms a paren- 
thesis of at least a hundred pages in this volume, turns the 
| leaf at last, and understands why he is met with the words, 
‘* Sept. 4—Started at 6 a.m.,” &c. We had forgotten we 
were reading the jottings in a tourist's note-book. However, we 
have a few chapters of description before us, interspersed with 
| grumbles more brilliant than true against Swiss hotels, or at 
| least our author must have been singularly unfortunate, since he 

tells us (though spending at the rate of thirty shillings a head a 
day on an expedition that was largely pedestrian) he coul! only 
| get for breakfast, ‘* coffee, two kinds of bread, the more solid kinds 
almost always sticky and sour, having been made from imperfectly 
ripened and imperfectly-harvested grain, butter somewhat insipid, 
and honey that will inevitably soil your fingers, and perhaps 
trouble your interior.” ‘Then, as to dinner, he observes,—* It is 
As the dinner-bell reminds you of this, you find 
‘There is the inevit- 


| 


proprietor. 


always the same. 
you are agitated by an involuntary shudder, 
able filet de bauf; more inevitable than the conscience of an evil 
{ deed, for that does not rise up before you throughout your whole 
| life every day. One feels one coul 1 almost give a year’s income 
| never to see or hear mention of this filet de Leuf any more.” ‘The 
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same sense of discomfort (and this at first-class hotels, mind,) pur- | easy to follow in any branch of literature, and Arnold remaing the 
sues the unhappy victim to his bedroom, and a description which we | discoverer and pioneer. But of the group of men we have nam 


hope is intended for mere caricature is finished with the remark,— 

“As to the traveller himself, he soon comes to find that he is not 

regarded as a thinking, feeling, and acting, or in any way independent 
entity. He is not supposed to have any likes or dislikes; any wants or 
ways of his own; he is merely one of the constituent molecules of an 
aggregated mass of inert, insentient matter, which must be manipulated 
in a certain fixed manner, which the discoveries of hotel science have 
shown to be necessary in order to produce a certain determinate result 
in the form of a certain amount of profit.” 
We have a most interesting account of Mr. Zincke’s visit to the 
Museum at Zurich. Out of the collection of objects found at the 
bottom of the Lake he weaves for us a history of the ancient 
inhabitants of the Lake villages, a history precious in the eyes of 
the antiquarian and the philosopher. Whether it happened that 
revelling in these relics of the past disposed Mr. Zincke to look 
with special kindness on the city of which that past was the germ, 
we cannot say, but certain it is that the one exception to his 
sweeping condemnation of Swiss hotels is Baur'’s Hotel at Zurich, | 
of which he speaks in terms of the highest commendation. 

We have not left ourselves space, and we have little inclination, | 
to criticise the religious element in this book. One of the acutest | 
of observers, as well as best of modern divines, has called atten- 
tion to the unequal development of the nature of many men of 
science, and to this class, clergyman though he be, our author 
specially belongs. ‘''They give up their whole life and all its 
energy,” says the writer to whom we have alluded, ‘‘ to the study 
of physical phenomena, and put aside any suggestions of spiritual 
feeling which may come to them in their work, as disturbing | 
elements dimming the dry light in which they toil. It is no 
wonder that their spiritual faculty becomes dwarfed and para- | 
lysed.” In the instance before us, no one can read the passages 
on the ‘Construction of Religious Thought,” on ‘‘'Uheological | 
Training,” &c., without a distinct consciousness that the spiritual 
faculty of the writer has in some way been injured by severe com- 
pression. But apart from religion, from Switzerland, or from Egypt, 
there is quite enough in this little volume to arrest the attention 
of anybody who cares for an hour's intercourse, with the mind of 
one who has carefully pondered some of the deepest problems 
which affect the physical well-being of his fellow-creatures. 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS’ ETHICS.* 

A WEEK or two ago we happened to be present at an animated 
discussion over a circular which had been sent out by the head 
master of one of our public schools. It called the attention of 
the parents of boys under his charge to a very homely matter, in 
very plain language. ‘The school, it said, supplied the boys with 
ample food, as good as money could buy, the custom therefore of | 
sending frequent hampers was mischievous. In like manner, the 
boys had no legitimate use for money beyond a sum of from 
£1 103. to £2in the term. Parents were requested to act upon 
this hint, and to limit hampers and pocket money accordingly. 
The opinions of those present, all connected in some way with | 
public schools, were sharply divided. Some approved, and de- | 
nounced the monstrous increase of expense and luxurious living 
at our schools. Others thought it unwise to meddle with a neces- 
sary result of the growing wealth and refinement of theday. Good 
or bad—and there was much to be said on both sides—the change 
had to be accepted; and a master would be certain to lose popu- | 
larity, and therefore influence, with the boys, who took the field | 
against the inevitable. ‘The feeling of the present writer was one of 
cordial approval and admiration for the man and his battle. The 
circular seemed, to him at least, to prove, that here at any rate was | 
one man who can see precisely where there is need of courage and 
of the knife in our school system, who has the one and will use 
the other. 

So we turned with no ordinary interest to this volume of sermons, 
coming from the same quarter. The man who wrote and sent 
out that circular, we thought, if he has any power of utterance at 
all, should write sermons for boys which will be worth men’s 
reading, and we were not mistaken. It takes no common man to 
hold his own now as a preacher to boys. There is no branch of 
theological literature which has been more earnestly and success- | 
fully cultivated since it sprang into full life in 1829, when Arnold | 
published his first volume of sermons. Almost every great school- 
master since that time—and no time has ever seen so many—has 
published ; and he who claims a public hearing now, speaks to an 
audience accustomed to Cotton, Temple, Vaughan, Bradley, 
Butler, Farrar, and others. It is always, no doubt, comparatively 





* Sermons Preached at Uaileybury. By E. H. Bradby, MA., Master. London: | 
Macmillan and Co. ’ 


| gifts which school life offers. 


|in the sermon entitled ** Going Home” (p. 150). 


| good preacher to boys in our day. 


| public-school life. 


| character of our people. 


there is none who could have been spared. Each has given ug 
good work, several work of rare beauty, force, or originality ; bat 
we doubt whether any one of them has touched deeper chords, or 
brought more freshness and strength into his school sermons, than 
the last of their number, the present Head Master of Haileybury, 

We have one objection, and one only, to make to the book 
that it has no index (an unpardonable fault, but which lies rather 
at the publisher’s than the author’s door), so we had to turn Over 
nearly the whole of the pages of the volume before we could fiz 
on a title to begin upon. ‘The remembrance of the * hamper and 
pocket-money ” circular decided us at last to try the two sermons 
on ‘* Waste,” ‘Gather up the fragments which remain that nothing 
be lost” (p. 289). We were not misled by our instinct. Better, 
plainer, more needful speech has seldom been uttered to boys, 
Beginning with bread (which public school boys treat as if it 
grew on every bush, ready baked), he asks, what would any man, 
unused to schools, but familiar with the truth that little things 
are often great indications of character, think of ‘‘ our society,” if 
he were to pass down the school hall, and see the tables ag they 
are left after the morning or evening meal? ‘Then from daily 
bread he carries his hearers up to waste of the highest spiritual 
But good as these are, they are 
Perhaps the highest point in the volume is reached 
It reminds ug 
strongly of Arnold’s most striking Jater sermons (which Mr. 
Bradby may probably have heard as a junior boy), such as those on 
‘Hast thou but one blessing, my father?” or, “ All things are 
yours; whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas,” &c., and we cannot 
doubt, must have had much the same extraordinary influence on 
some of the Haileybury boys as those had on Rugby boys forty 
years since. 

For ourselves, we note with unfeigued pleasure, and we own 
with some surprise, Mr. Bradby’s judgment on one point. Speak- 
ing of true manliness, he says:—‘* You who are young yourselves, 


not the best. 


| can hardly realise how greatly older persons who reflect on these 


things prize, and honour, and love in younger men that kind of 
gallant simplicity which knows no guile, and allows of no break 
or discontinuity between boyhood and manhood. It is one of the 
favourable signs of the times that such characters, at any rate, ip 


| that class of life to which we all belong, and with which we are, 


therefore, best acquainted, seem on the increase.” The italics are 
ours, and we gladly accept so authoritative a correction of an im- 
pression which had been growing on us of late. We had feared 


| that such characters were scarcely to be found now-a-days, misled 


probably by the glimpses we get of the boys at the Eton and Harrow 
match, and on other such occasions, planned, it would seem, for the 
express purpose of taking all ‘ gallant simplicity ” out of them. 
Mr. Bradby possesses, in a high degree, another essential fora 
H[e has uo fear of bringing 
them face to face with the puzzles and problems they must soon 
meet with in the Bible and the world, and makes no attempt to 
keep them in leading-strings. Ile has no stereotyped explanations 
to give; books and men must speak for themselves, and it is never 
too early to accustom boys (or girls either) to use their own 
understandings and consciences to tell them what the books and 
men are really saying. Out of many instances, we will only note 
one. In the sermon on *‘ Jesus aud the Woman of Canaan,” Mr. 
Bradby speaks of ‘the astonished surprise, and something like a 


| feeling of pain,” with which, at first, the reply of our Lord to the 
| appeal of the poor woman will probably strike us. 


But after all, the chief value of this volume lies in its masterly 


| understanding of, and dealing with, the peculiarities of English 


For good or evil, this system has had, and is 
likely to have more and more, a marked effect in moulding the 
‘l'his influence was confined tothe upper 
classes till our own generation. Within the last thirty years it has 
penetrated through several social strata. Many admirable schools, 
such as Marlborough, Haileybury, Fettye’s College, Cheltenbam, 
and Clifton, have been founded on the old models, while a hundred 
old Grammar Schools in all parts of the country are coming back 


'to active life, under the guidance of public-school men. The 


farmers’ sons in Devonshire, and the tradesmen’s boys in Bedford, 
or South London, are now traived in the same way, and under the 
same influences, as the sons of noblemen and professional men. It 
is Loo late to retrace our steps, even if we cared to doso. For our- 
selves, we have no such wish. We agree with Mr. Bradby, that 
our public-school system, with all its faults, does produce im our 
boys “ that love of tempered freelom, that capacity for acting 
with others, that readiness alike to rule and to obey according to 
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our which we we justly reckon as national virtues.” 
We do not know how they could be produced under any other 
gystem. Such lessons could not be learnt and practised, in Eng- 
Jand at least, in more limited or less organised societies for the 
oung ; and when learnt and p wractised as they are at a good public- 
with Mr. Bradby, that they ‘add honour and 


” 


school, we hold, 
qorth to early you h, without impairing its grace aud freshness 


(p. 947). And we say this, in full view of the other side of the 
picture, which he has also brought out vividly. If a low tone 


» a big school, the very organisation which was so 


once gets int 
mighty for good becomes an equally powerful instrument for evil. 
«A large and clos sely knit society, if once depraved, gives fuller 
gcope to selfishness, and a wider fick 1 for the premature develop- 
The power of combination is 


ment of all manner of wickedness. 
instead of 


¢urned to bad uses, and vice forms 
And the change comes gradually, by the shortcomings 
**One master who 
or loses faith 


its confederation, 


virtue.” 
and sins of si4 » members of the body. 
hful against the beginnings of evil, 





ceases s to b > Wi 
jn the possible go dness of young hearts, or puts routine for duty ; 
one prefect who sets a vicious example, or wears a double face, or 
grows ty rannical or self-important ; one boy, be he high or low, 
who is greedy of nothing but pleasure, and turns all his opportu- 
nities into means for securing that, a coarse, ungracious 
life, and a just liberty which he can neither understand vor enjoy 
jnto licence,—any one of these is generating a force which, if it 
be not arrested by better influences, may end in the corruption of 
a whole society.” And to our starting-point, 
and must repeat our own satisfaction at the open stand which one 
head master is making against the extravagance and luxury which 
are the danger of our higher education, as they are of our social 
life. If others will follow his example, the evil may be arrested, 
and there is no place in which it can be so easily and effectually 
arrested as in our Some twenty men, of whom Mr, 
Bradby himself is one, have the power to do this for the nation, 
and there is no work which the nation more needs, or for which 
all the sound part of it will be more grateful. 


leading 


so we are led back 


schools. 





*,* Erratum.—In page 930 of our last number, column 2, lines 26 and 
27, read, “of Augustus and Hadrian and the worthies who were 


buried in their respective mausoleums.” 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Review. July. (Triibner.)—The Belles Lettres 
are, as usual, well represented this number of tho Westminster 
Nothing, for instance, could be better than the essay on the old epic of 
“Roland.” T ter contrives within the compass of a few pages to 


give his readers a ve ik clear and rount, historical and 


The Westminster 


10 Wr 


connected ac 


literary, of this poom; specially excellent is his _ x1 0; rite yme of the 
action of the epi We cannot speak so well other articles whic 
discuss matters political and social. We sae no lesser with the 


the general 
Bishops ought, as the 

modern politics has it, “ of the 
» Housa of Lords,” is probably held by tho majority 
is perfectly consistent the 
Review. Sut do»s not seem to 
sasion with adequats force, any- 
thing like breadth of knowledga of the 
subject. It be divided into two questions, “Aro tho 
better for their seats in the Houso?” “Is the Houso better for 


being there?” Th answers negative; he 


tars po 
Bis! in the House of Lords” for 
that the 
to be relieved 


writer of “ opinion 


which he propoun's. 
polite phrase of 
attendance in th 
of Liberals, and 
of the Westminst 
us to be discussed on 


This opinion 
] ’ 


duty of 





with general position 


the quostion 
this oc with 


view, or even with sufficient 


Jishops 
their 


has 


may 
e first the writer in the 
ven some compunction for advising a measure which will, he thinks, 
prolong the existence of the Established Church. But the 
advantage in the assembly where they sit in 
their own Hous, Th 


and they would doubtless be still 


= 
surely 
3ishoy s shor to more 


the midst of 1] are le 





nen than they do in 

less timid, less ecclesiastical ; 
more improved if th xy would deal with all the questions that come 
bofore the House, instead « 
touch the interests of th 
The long indictment whie 





narrow, 





keeping themselves to those that seem to 
ler. And then as to the House itsolf. 
in times past 


vir own Or 
h may bo laid against their voto 


seems to be beside the question. The question is,—is it for good or for 
evil that they sit in the Houso now? Much may bo said against 
them, but much more against the House itself. Is it not probable 
@ priori that some five and twenty mon who have risen by industry, 
ability, and good conduct from tho ranks should bo better than 
the average of mombers? There are scarcely double the number 


out of the other four hundred who have, or aro even qualified 
% have, an independ - judgment on political questions. Aud 
ae to the matter of fact. Jould not the House miss the Archbishop 


of Winchester, the Bishops of Peter- 
As to saying, as the reviewer says, that Bishops 
clearing up doubles entendres in Aristophanes, it 


of Canterbury, the late Bishop 
borough and Exeter? 


are made now-a-days for 


| sloth induce 


and poets become “live human fig 
} 


| God, 


There are four ex-schoolmasters on 
But not one of the 
And then how 


is absurd, or worse than absurd. 
| the Bench, two of them promoted as sch 
four ever made any contribution to classical learning. 
ludicrously unjust is the charge of haughty contempt for his fellow-men 


oolmasters. 


»wer brings against a certain bishop becauso he secures 
himself, A Cabinet Minister 
course would have the 
» the 


which the revi 
nt in a railway carriage for 


Both of 


a compartm 


might do the same without reproof. 
1 


the m makes busy men utilis 





same motive, ission of work, wl 





time spent in travelling. Another essayist, who writes about “ Private 
Schools,” has missed an opportunity of ing something interesting 





re, but the 
does not 


their raison d< 
anyhow, 
not in being antagonists and 
aunters of public schools, but in doing for 
vs be 


well. 


and valuable. Private schools have 


reviewer does not seem to know what it is, or 
t to set it forth. 
rivals, and even possible su 


ion lie 


atta 
atvenm 






, 
l 
‘lasses of boys which will sufficiently numerous 


what the 100! cannot do equally 3ovs in whose abilit 
l . y 


public sel 
] 

‘e is something exceptional, whose development is 
physical health wants careful 


or temperament ther 
sry early, whose moral 


and others whom we have not now the opportunity to 


very lato or v 
1ing, these, 
» their 
of competition, of the 


wate! 


enumerate, a! proper subjects. The talk about the wholesomeness 


asted with the 
for him- 


energy of private effort as cont 


d by endowment, of the parent’s capacity to judge 











self the quality of the which he is purchasing, seems hardly 
worth the place which it here occupies. Every reader will recognise 
in it one of the mistakes, neither few nor important, from which the 
ability of Mr. Lowe has not been able to preserve him. 

al Tales and Anecdotes of the Time of the 





"Ilém-en-Nés. Histor 
’ »d from the Arabic, and Annotated, by ¥ 


Translat . 
(H. S. King.)—Those who like stories full of the 





renuine colour and fragrances of the East should by all means read 
Mrs. Godft volume. The stories t! 
the East, and t! in substance at least, 
to many readers, For the 
other, she 


Clerk's remselves she found in 


1ough some of them, will be known 


rs will bably bo new. annotations, 


histori 


othe pro 


carefully explain allusions, ral or has con- 


xest Western authorities. T 


which 
sulted the 
that Western varnish wit whic 
literature of the East, arly intere 


cleansed as it is of 
to dress the 


he whole, 
h it was once fashionable 


is singul sting. Theso rulers, warriors, 


figures,” to borrow the phrase which 


the translator quotes from Canon Kingsley. And they are not only 


human, but humane. The rulers, spiritual and temporal, of contem- 
porary Europe do not show well beside these early Khalifahs and 
their ministers, Here is the story of how Hurmuzin, the Persian, 
professed El-Isl — 


was «tenant bound as_a prisoner into the presence of 
of the Faithful, "Omar Ebn-el-Khaitaéb, who called upon 
him to profess El-Islim. Upon his refusal to do so, Omar gave the 
‘ution. But he cried, ‘O Commander of the Faithful! 
me give me a draught of and do not slay me 
parched with thirst.” So ‘Omar ordered some for him, and so 
soon as Hurmuzan had the goblet in his hand, he asked, ‘ Am I safe until 
I shall have drunk it?’ ‘Towhich ‘Omar replied, ‘ Yes, safety is yours 
for that time.’ Then Hurmuzin flung the vessel away from him and 
t the water, and cried, ‘ Your promise, O Commander of the Faith- 
So ‘Omar said to the executioner, ‘ Leave him, whilst I find out 
what is to be done with him.’ And when the sword removed 
from over him, Hurzumin exclaimed, ‘I testify that there is no God but 
and that Mubommed is the prophet of God!’ Then said "Omar, 
‘Verily thou hast pro ed the best form of Muhammadan faith. What 
caused thy delay in feed r it ?’—*‘I feared,’ he replied, ‘that it might be 
reported 1 had professed E l-Islim through fear of the 


sword,’—‘ Of a 
truth thou art in judgment,’ said "Omar, ‘and art worthy of the 
dominion which thou hadst.’ And after tl 


at time "Omar consulted him 
about the going-fort) of his armies into Persia, and acted according to 
his advice.” 


os nese ee 
the Commander 


for his exec 
before you kill 


order 
water, 
watel 











was 








wise 


In the story of “The Marriage of Queen Balkis with King Solomon, son 
of David,” Mrs. Clerk goes beyond her subject, but no one will regret 
the digression. It is a magnificent example of the richness of Eastern 
fancy, not without its touches of humour, instance, when Solomon 
tests the truth of the tale which the jinn have told about Balkis 
feet of a donkey. (The jinn wore afraid that the children 
marriage would lord it over them for ever.) The king made a 


of the 
house with a floor of glass, under which he put fish and frogs. And 





as, for 
him 


having the 


‘he sat on his throne at the end of the house, and called Balkis to 
mein. And when she saw the water, and the fish, and the frogs, she 
knew not of the and drew up her garments and exposed her feet 





and the Ki eye that the 


The Cro 
fith and Farran 





jinn had lied.” 
sing-S veeper; or, a Broken Life. By Felix Weiss. (Grif- 
)—A former tale by Mr. Weiss was favourably noticed 
lumns. T! ‘itten, as tho preface informs 


rs ago, when the author was quite a young man, and the 


ynt one was w! 





in these « 1@ pres 





us, many 
publication arose from the suggestion of friends who had 
‘3 privately printed by the author's children for their 
inter The work makes no pretension 
nality or but it is a story 
1 generally in a simple, but effective manner. One 

are of a melodramatic tone; but after all, 
of melodrama in the sayings and doings of the 
tale is chiefly concerned. The charactors of the 
»por and his friend the waterman are really well drawn, 
ribing the associations of an invalid’s life in an 


idea of 
some ¢ pic 


during °' 


read 
evenings. 
literary execution 





amusemont 
to romarkable ori 


pleasantly t ld, 
or two little touches there 





there 7s really a good deal 





with which the 


le 
Ciass 
old crossing-swe 


and the chapters dese 
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hospital are particularly well written. We can sincerely recommend 
the little tale as one above the average of this class of literature. 

The Wrong Man, By the Hon. Mrs. Alfred Montgomery. 2 vols. 
(Hurst and Blackett.)—Might we hazard a conjecture that Mrs. Mont- 
gomery has become, and was not born, a Roman Catholic? Such things 


would ordinarily be no concern‘of ours, especially in reviewing a novel; | 


but this novel seems to be written for no other purpose except to ex- 
press how much better and more pleasant it is to be a Roman Catholic 
than to be a Protestant or a Rationalist. It has, indeed, a story, which 
might be concentrated into a very few pages, meant to justify the title. 
One young man robs a bank, and another young man takes the blame 
upon himself. So one “wrong man” suffers, and another “ wrong 
man” seems likely to get much more happiness than he deserves, but 
it all comes right in the end. The hero, who had acted, we think, most 
unjustifiably, is rehabilitated; all the deserving people are married, and 
let us hope increase, in due time, the number of good Catholics. 
Poetry.—The True Cross : a Legend of the Church. By G. J. Whyte- 
Melville. (Chapman and Hall.) Mr. Whyte-Melville, after a successful 
career as a novelist, desires, it would seem, to win a reputation as a 
post. Some short pieces of verso we have already, if-our memory 
serves us, seen from his pen; The True Cross isa more ambitious effort, 
on which no inconsidorable amount of labour has been expended. We 


must say frankly that it does not seem to us a great success, Mr. | 


Whyte-Melville’s attempt reminds us, in fact, of that which Lord Lytton 
made in the same direction. The author of “The Last Days of Pompeii” 
and “ The Caxtons ” believed that “ King Arthur” was his greatest work, 
and felt no disappointment so keenly as the refusal of the world to accept 
hisjudgmont. The True Cross is not equal to “King Arthur”; it does not 
show tho same variety of power, nor the same mastery of versification ; is 
not, in short, so masterly, it may almost be said, so faultless an imitation of 
genuine postry. Yet itis not unworthy of being ranked in the same class. 
We have in it a fluent and powerful rhetoric, graphic powers of descrip- 
tion, and an occasional stroke of pathos, though these two qualities are not 
so effective as we have often found them in the author’s prose-writings. 
The “ Legend” which he has chosen for his subject supplies a number 
of themes which are only too various and elevated. Adam, exiled from 
Paradise, carries with him a seed of the Tree of Life. This, being 
planted on his grave, grows into a stately tree, from which Noah hews 
tha main beam of the Ark. The beam miraculously develops into 
another tree, which affords shelter to Abraham’s tent, and from which 
tho patriarch surveys the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. T'rom 


this, again, a boam is hewn for the Temple of Solomon; and this beam, | 
thrown at tho destruction of the first Temple into tho pool of Siloam, | 


furnishes the wool for the Cross. A poet who includes in one volume 
such subjects as the Fall, the Flood, the overthrow of the Cities of the 
Plain, the glory of Solomon, the destruction of theTemple by the Chaldzans, 
and the Crucifixion, is not wanting in ambition, Oag turns somewhat 
curiously to seo whatit is that out of so vast a choice of materials se2ms most 
suited to his hand. Tio result suggests a curious reminiscence of the 
author's novels. His pen has never been more successful than when it 


was describing the beauty and power of woman, and the “Legend of 


tho Church” pres2nts the same characteristics as such socular produc- | 
tions as “The Lady and the Locusts.” Of such a kind is the scene | 


where Adza and Ithor, last survivors of the reballious race which was 
swept away by the Flood, take their last farewell of each other, arousing 
in ths poota sympathy which he does not feel for the austere piety 
of Noah. And such, again, is the description of the Queen of Sheba, a 
lively and susceptible beauty, whom the poet goes out of his way to | 


Tho reader will wish to sce a specimen of Mr. Whyte- | 





describa. 
Melville’s verse, and we shall select our quotation from “ The Queen of | 
the South.” A “travelled merchant” has been describing the glory and | 
wisdom of Solomon. When he comes to tell the story of the monarch’s 
judgment between the two claimants for the child, she fairly loses her 


heart :— 

* As though his listener's very soul was stirred, 

She seemed to hang entranced on every word,— 
With parted lips, and dewy, dreamy eye, | 
That veiled a deeper feeling than surprise. | 
A sense of woman's thraldom drawing near, 
A thrill too keen for joy, too sweet for ferr, | 
Dashed by a maiden shame unknown till now, | 
That sent the life-blood up from heart to brow, | 
That softened all the outline of her face, | 
And crowned her beauty with its richest grace ; | 
Till day by day that beauty lost its glow, 
The light, free step, unequal fell and slow, 

The dusky cheek grew wan, and almost pale, 

The weary, wistful glances told their tale, 
And every change that marked her altered mien | 
Betrayed a wound, unstanched, because unseen. | 
Wild were her dreams, and in her troubled rest, } 
So heaved, so panted her unquiet breast, 

The busy palace-maidens, prone to pry, | 
Declared each breath she drew a love-sick sigh, | 
And vowed that as ths fever-fit increased 

Their longing Queen looked always to the East.” 


We can only regret that the author puts us off with a very tame 





ending to this canto, inst:ad of describing, as we expected, the loves of 
Solomon and the Qusen of Sheba. Very likely ho thought that the 


very small fragment of a heart which the wiso King could hive had to | 
spare for her was not worthy of so incomparable a beauty.——Lars: 
a Pastoral of Norway. By Bayard Taylor. (Strahan.) Lars is a tale 
told in idyllic verse, after the manner of Mr. Tennyson, by a disciple of | 
whose ability the master has no need to bo ashamed. A dedication to 
John G, Whittier, the poet of the American Friends, indicates the pur- 





| Of blinding lightnin 


author tells us, “ have passed through an ordeal,’ 
| so much favour as to have been accepted by the editors of periodicals, 


e e n I 
| pose of the poom, in which Mr. Bayard Taylor has skilfully combined 
| his home experiences of New-England life, and his knowledge of 
another country and people with which he has made himself almost 

ees P ee y Osi 
equally familiar. Brita, a beautiful Norw 
who are thus graphically described :— 
“A herdsman, woodman, hunter, Lars was strong, 
Yet silent from his life upon the hills 
Beneath dark lashes gleamed his darker eyes, 
Like mountain-tarns that take their changeless hue 
From shadows of the pine; in all his ways 
He showed that quict of the upper world 
A breath could turn to tempest, and the force 
Of rooted firs that slowly split the stone. 
But Per was gay with laughter of the seas 
Which were his home; the billow-breaking blue 
On the Norwegian skerries flashed again 
Within his sunbright eyes; and in his t ngue, 
| Set to the louder, merrier key it learne 1 
In hum of rigging, war of wind and tide, 
The rhythm of ocean and its wilful change, 
Allured all hearts as ocean lures the land.” 


She cannot or will not choose between them. 


regian girl, has two suitors, 


A quarrel] springs Up, 
which must be settled after the deadly Norwegian fashion, in which 
the pati grappled together with steel hooks, fight their duel with the 


knife. Per, who has provoked the strife, is killed, and Lars flies 
across the ocean to the new lands of the West. The furies of blood 
pursue him till they are charmed away by the wisdom and love of the 


family of Friends with whom he takes service. Ruth Mendenhall, the 


daughter of the house, is thus described :— 
“Her still, sweet face, and pure, untroubled eyes, 
Spake gentle blood. A browner dove she seemed, 
Without the shifting iris of the neck, 
And when she spake her voice was like a dove's 
Soft, even-toned, and sinking in the heart.” 





The two are wedded, and after the death of the old man, her father, 


seek the Norwegian home of Lars, where, as the Spirit tells him, he has 
a work to do, a work of atonement for the guilt of blood. He offers 


himself with unresisting courage to the revenge of Thorsten, next of 
kin to the dead Per; but Thorsten dare not strike the man of peace,— 
“ And the witness borne 
By Lars, the voice of his un prinkled blood, 
Became a warning on Norwegian hills.” 


There is good substance in this story of Zars. It would havo read well 
in prose; yet we think, as wo do not often think of such efforts, that it 
distinctly gains by the graceful verse in which Mr. Bayard Taylor has 
told it, verse which is marked out as genuine postry, not so much by 


conspicuous beauties which suggest themselves for quotation, as by the 
uniform elevation, warmth, and richness of the style and thought. 
Here is the passage in which Brita’s grandmother gives her an 


ancestral brooch :— 

| “So from a box that breathed of musky herbs, 

} She took the boss of roughly-fashioned gold 

| With garnets studded ; took, but gave not yet. 

| Some pleasure iu the smooth, cool touch of gold, 
| Or wine-red sparkles, flickering over the stones, 
Or dream of other flogers, other lips 

That kissed them for the bed they rocked upon, 

} That happy summer eve in Hallingdal, 

| Gave her slow heart its girlhood's pulse again, 





| Her cheek one last leaf of its virgin rose.’ 


And here is the ending of the deadly fight between the rivals :— 


“ Some forward sprang, and loosed, and lifted them 
A little; but the head of Per hang back, 

With lips apart and dim blue eyes unshut, 

And all the passion and the pain were gone 

For ever. ‘Dead!’ a voice exclaimed; then she, 
Like one who stands in darkness, till a blaze 

g paints the whole broad world, 
Saw, burst her stony trance, and with a cry 

Of love, and grief, and horror, threw herself 

Upon his breast, and kissed his passive mouth, 
And loud lamented: ‘ Oh, too late, I know 

I loved thee best, my Per, my sweetheart Per! 
Thy will was strong, thy ways were masterful; 

I did not guess that love might so command! 
Thou wert my ruler; I resisted thee, 

But blindly: O come back!—I will obey.’” 


— Kustern Legends and Stories in En glish Verse. By Lieut nant 
Norton Powlett, R.A. (H.S. King.) When Mr. Powlett is in a serious 












}mood he tells his astern Legends with sufficient taste and skill; 


when he imitates “Ingoldsy,” he certainly doos not please. There is 
humour, we are well aware, in these stories of the East, but it is not 
humour which is properly represented by such stanzas as the following, 
supposed to b3 spoken by te Doavil when ho is moditating revenge on 
the hermit, who seems likely to spoil his trade :— 


“So absinthe and gin, and all sorts of sweet sin, 
Are quite at a discount ; and rogues in a row 
In temp’rance processions make touching confessions, 
And the spout and the teapot incessantly flow. 
“Good porter and swipes, and their long c'ay pipes, 
By the ‘ mobile vulgus * are wholly eschewed ; 
This cranky old creature has done for the theatre, 
And even Aunt Sally, I'm told, is tabooed.” 


| oy ’ 7 a ee 1 : } . in hi 
We suppos? that this is what t1> author m2ans when he says in his 


preface that he “has thought it best to convert for the most part the 
Oriental forms of spsech, which the characters in these legends would 
us, into, as far as may bo, their English equivalents.” It is a grave 
mistake. Ono of the great advantages of taking subjeets from far-away 
places is that what is vulgar there is not vulgar here. It is intolerable 
to find “good porter and swipes” meeting us in the East.——Poems. 
By Sydney Whiting. (Triibner). “Most of the following pooms,” the 
’ They have obtained 


| and we presume, to have b2en read, to a cortain extent, by the public. 


With this judgment we are not disposed to quarrel. The poems seem 
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succsss.——(Fold and Tinsel, by Frances Anne Sayer (Provost), doos 


— July 26, 1873.) 


just reached this level; 








Te a bere | have they are good enough to bo 












































ned 
of rinted, they are almost good enough to ba read, Let us quote astanza | not require a lengthy criticism. It is one of the volumes which we 
nost con «The Sibyl’s Glass,” “an attempt to sketch in a concentrated | find are most easily and most satisfactorily disposed of by an extract. 
ors, tical form tho sup} y08ed progress of Creation, as suggested by the | Hero are two stanzas from “Tho Battle of Thermopyle ”:— 
details of the phy sical sciences ”:— | “ And now the messenger departs—his stay had bean but brief— 
"0 tell bi ~ 
“The Sibyl's glass shows earth a fire, | a te ll bis lord, King Xerxes, how the proud Spartan chief 
Slow cooling down to scorie rude ; | eceived his princely offer with anger and disdain, 
The while its raging flames retire , | And vowed to die a noble death rather than hold the rein 
To burn in central solitude. Over a stern, proud nation to which he had no right; 
But giant force, a rebel still Moreover, when receiving it, his nobleness would blight. 
Amorphous manes flings on high ; Then said Xerxes, in his fury, ‘ Before the sun goes down, 
The whirlpool and tornado fill The Spartan and his followers my victory shall crown.” 
With terror ocean and the sky. => 
Voleanoes belch beneath the sea, 
And mountains leap and first behold TT Ag ean TRI 
The sun in his sublimity, } I U BLICA I IONS OF 1 H E W EEK 
And seeing, find their summits gold! > 
Then forth the mighty mandate spe 1, Aird (D. M.), Blackstone Economized, a Compendium of the Laws of England, 
The germ of life abroad was spread. Bt. tC TL eee ee (Longmans) 7/6 
‘ seen :. ‘ ne . ne “ . Allen (C. B), Cottage Building, 12mo.. .(Lockwood 6 
There is a certain facility about this, bat what a strange conception of | American Cyclope tia of General Knowledge. 1, royal 8vo_... wr Applet ~ a 0 
up, etry ! _— Amadeus, and other Poems. By Alfrel W yatt- K igoll. (Smith Bullantyne (J. R.), First Lessons in Sanskrit Grammar, 8vo., .(Triibner) 3/6 
’ s : . s . Beilstein (F.), Manual of Qualitative Analysis, ON Ses ...(Collins) 1/0 
ich and Elder.) The prince ipal poem in this volume is a threnody on the | Benjamin (J. P.), Treatise on the Law of Sale of Personal Property ...(Sweet) 30/0 
the jeath of a young friend who was drowned in the river Welland. The | Bond (R.) Handbook of tha Telegrap’, 12mo (Lockwood) 3/0 
« ‘ ? led O10 8 ation * ead | Burbidge (F. W.), Art of Botanical Drawing, 12mo . .(Winsor & Newton) 1/0 
ies subject suggeste 1 and almost compelled an imitation o aycidas,” and | Guriyle (T ), Frolerick the Great, People’s Ed, vo! 8.cr 8vo (Chapman & Hall) 2/0 
att-Edgell, possessing some literary skill and power of versifi- Chronicles of Great Britain, Geraldi Cambrensis Opera, vol 4, roy8vo (Longman) 10/0 
od Mr. Wy at I * I | Church of England, Dissentand the Disestablishment Policy, fep8vo (Longman) 1/6 
he cation, and moved, moreover, it would ssem, by strong feeling, has | Englinder (Dr.), Abolition of the State, 12M0.........0ceeeesceseeeeeseeees (Triibner) 3/6 
} a very creditable exercise. Here is a stanza which shows Everard (G.), Zionward : Help on the Way to the Better Land ...(Hunt & Co.) 1/6 
Qe composed B. Very Se * Ezra (Ibn), Commentary on Isaiah, edite 1 by Friedlander. 2 yols 8vo (Triibner) 15/0 
some skill of construction :— } Fotthfal Records of Visits to the Sick and Suffering, er 8vo...(Morgan & Scott) 2/0 
| - : 
re Se eee . —_ | Garvice (C.), Eve, and other Verses, 12mo ..(Kerslake) 1/6 
And Cc oe . pee on then the dans te Griffin (L. 1.), Rajahs of the Punjab, 8vo.. Triibner) 21/0 
OF] ot we wg Bie we vessels them ve Hand-book of the Cathedrals of Wales, Illustrated, cr 8vo . (Morray) 15/0 
yf po a me st = ie we | me 8 triumphant! } Hayman > The Joint-Stock Manual, 8vo .. . (Mercantile Review Office) 7/6 
; ‘Reden co the <j a A Sonesta: — y Jones (C. C.), Antiquities of the Southern Indians, roy 8VO .....e.000. (Appleton) 24/0 
a romp i Ze now Gh sre have kissed, Legge and Gladman, Handy Book of English History ii in Six Periods (Jarrold) 2/0 
) uster and cepa » | Little Buttercup and Jenny Wren, 12mo......... ..(Morgan & Scott) 2/6 
r, And pour the splendour of their loveliness | Mayo (W. S.), Never Again, er 8v0 (Low & Co.) 2 
” ane - . tk 3 } Bia - 5.), Never Ag b Sto... oe (La ¢ ‘ 2 
us Ls : your yews | - me nh bloss | Miller (Joaquin), Life Amongst the Mod ..(Bentley) 14/0 
2 Tis Aaa ‘ao mance — hoe ee li | Miseolisay of Hebrew Literature, 8vo ..(Triibner) 10/6 
Dott - hi ; 7 wt Secuiniens 40 edwire Neale (J. M.) and Littleda'e (Dr.), Comm ont ary on the Psalms, vol 2 (Masters) 10/6 
of The sree sol pe . Se cadena » hills “ta } cnaben (J. H.), Idea of a University, Defined and Illustrated,cr 8vo (Pickering) 7/0 
ere 5 tig ot es . Owen (Lieut.-Col ), Principles and Practice of Modern Artillery, 8vo (Murray) 15/0 
- Descend, descend to join the silver pine ; ; A mone MPAs? ’ . - , 
Already. thoush wottinele. (artis | Paradise Lost, in 10 books, reproduced from First E lition, 4to ...... (Pickering) 15/0 
The il ge for Am Ae lead and gone: | Phillimore (Sir R.), Commentaries upon International Law, vol 3 (Butterworth) 36/0 
Th shih nes sn = ge wes | Richardson (S$), Pamela, 12mo. vianashies ...+(Routledge) 2/6 
The ne ce sage en spose A ¢ rn Se ripture Light on the Soul's Destiny. ¢ vcccsessarsessqetersese(Simpkin & Co.) 1/6 
| Wh sige cal age se sar the : a . - Seward (W. H.). Travels around the World, verel DPD ncnceccesenseeness (Appleton) 24/0 
I O00 EaaRCaey Scnees ne CACSRSS C8. Smith (R. P.), Walk in the Light,—Words of Counsel, 12mo (Morgan & Scott) 2/6 
t We do not see anything in tho volume which would imlicate original -her (Frank), Three Oxonians, 3 vols CF BVO .....00+-es000008 (Hurst & Blackett) 81/6 
M ee . : Somes (J.), Sermons and Addresses to Children, er 8v0 .......++... (Dickinson) 6/0 
3 power in the writer, but so far as he has gono, ho has achieved a cortain vou un (J.), Sermons in Christ Church, Brighton, 7th Series (Simpkin & Go.) 6/0 
j —————— : - Fr os —_— 
) LD HOVE HOUSE SCHOOL,| [ ONDON INTERNATIONAL COL-| J2QIRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL 
BRIGHTON. | Ls LEGE, SPRING GROVE, noar Isleworth. MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 





J. W. HUTTON, B.A., will REOPEN his School on 
Tuesday, September 16th. He —— one of the 
best playgrounds in Brighton. )ys8 are prepared by 
him for entering the Universities, “for Matriculationin 
London, and for the Local Examinations of Oxford 
and Cambridge. He divides the year into three terms. 


The AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES on the 18th of 
September. 

This College, founded on the recommendation of 
the late Richard Cobden, and opened in 1867 by H.R.1. 
the Prince of Wales, has for its object an Education 
that is in harmony with the wants and wishes of our 
times. More time will henceforth be devoted, under 


IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF THE 
BIRMINGHAM GENERAL HOSPITAL. 





THIRTY-FIRST CELEBRATION 
On TUESDAY. August 26; WEDNESDAY, August 
27; THURSDAY, August 23: FRIDAY, August 29. 
President, the Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and 





——PINIT 7 <I 7G Er 
r RINITY . COLLEG KE, | able Masters, to the study of Natural Science, so that | i > Voc :T3—Mademoiselle TITIENS. 
EASTBOURNE | every Pupil shall daily devote ono hour to it. ‘Modern | 4 PRINCIPAL. | VocA Lists — ade ene acta 
Waster, Rev. Jas. R. Woon, M.A., Trinity College, | Languages are specially attonded to, and the Principal, | jyoiscllo, ALBAN Madame PATEY, and. Madame 
Cambridge. in addition to the Ancient Languages and History, TREBELLLBECTINI: Mr. SIMS REEVES, Mr. 


The NEXT TERM commences on SATURDAY, 
September 20, when Two Scholarships are offered for 


takes charge of the German Language and Literature 
in the Upper Classes. The Pupils are thus prepared 


not only for the Universities and Commercial life, but | 


VERNON RIGBY, and Mr. W. H. CUMMINGS: Mr. 
SANTLEY and Signor FOLI. 


ORGANIST.—Mr. STIMPSON. 


Competition. “ ven —— ie oom 
also for the several Examinations for the Civil, Mili- + 
—- — —_ a 7 a a ~ a Conpuctor.—Sir MICHAEL COSTA. 
IRTON COLLEGE for WOMEN. tary, and Engineering Services. Every arrangement 


The next Entrance Examination will be held in 
London, and will occupy four days, beginning Oct. 1. 
Forms of entry are now ready, and may be obtaiaed 
on application to the Hon. Sec., Miss Davies, 17 
Cunningham Place, London, N.W. These forms must 
be returned, filled up, on or before Aug. 30. The 
College, which has hitherto been carried on at Hitchin, 
is now removed to the new building in the neighbour- 
hood of Cambridge. 


BIRKENHEAD SCHOOL (Limited). 








has been made for the health and comfort of the 
every one has his own separate dormitory, and 


Pupils ; 
A large Gymnasium is 


opportunities of bathing, &c. 
attached to the College. 

The situation of Spring Grove is one of the most 
healthy in the neighbourhood of London. 

Further information may be obtained by applying to 
Dr. LEONHARD Sc HMITZ, the Principal, at the College. 


pees MEDICAL SERVICE. 


INDIA OFFICE, 22nd July, 1873. 








NOTICE is hereby given that an Examination of | 


OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCE. 

TUESDAY MORNING, August 26,“ ELIJAH.” Togs- 
DAY EVENING, a New Cantata, by F. Schira, entitled, 
“The LORD of BURLEIGH ™ (first time of perform- 
ance); and a Miscellaneous Selection, to include 
“INNO DELLA PACE,” Rossini. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING, August 27,a New Oratorio, 
“The LIGHT of the WORLD,” composed expressly 
for this Festival, by Arthur 8S. Sullivan. Ws8DNESDAY 
EVENING, a Miscellaneous Selection, comprising 
Beethoven's SYMPHONY in C MINOR. 

TuurspaY Morning, August 23, “ MESSIAH.” 
THURSDAY EVENING, yew Cantata, by A. Randegger, 
entitled, “ FRIDOLIN” (first time fl performance) ; 






PRESIDENT—The MARQUIS of WESTMINSTER, K.G. Candidates for eleven appointments as Surgeons in | anda Miscellaneous Selection, comprising ‘SONG of 
J. T. PEARSE, M.A, rIrANs,” Rossini; OVERTURE to *‘ WILLIAM 


HEAD MAster—Rev 
Course of Studies that of the Public Schools. 
Scholarships tenable at the school and at the Univer- 
sity. Boarders are received by the Masters. School 
will RE-OPEN on THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 4th. 
For full information, apply to the Secretary, Rev. C. 
J. STEPHEN, 6 Caroline Place, Birkenhead, 


HE GRAMMAR-SCHOOL of KING 

EDWARD VI., BROMSGROVE, WORCESTER- 
SHIRE. Head Master—Hersert MILLINGTON, M.A., 
late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. 

The sons of gentlemen and clergymen are received 
4s boarders in the Head Master's house. The system 
of Education is that of the Public Schools. 

There are valuable Scholarships from the School to 












Her Majesty's Indian Medcial Service will be held in 
London on the 11th of August, 1873. 

Copies of the regulations for ths Examination, to- 
gether with information regarding pay and retiring 
allowances of Indian Medical Officers, may be obtained 
on application at the Military Department, India Office, 
London, 8.W. 


OPEN 


The Hibbert Trustees are prepared to grant at their 
meeting in December next One or more Scholarships 
of £200 per annum each. for two years, to Graduates of 
any University in Great Britain and Ireland, between 


T. T. PEARS, Major-General, 
Military Secretary. 


WITHOUT 


SCHOL ARSHIPS 
EXAMINATION. 


| MASS, Haydn; * 


|} MUS” 
| from 


TELL,” &e. 

FripAyY MorninG, August 29, Sacred Cantata, 
“GOD, THOU ART GREAT," Spohr; IMPERIAL 
AVE MARIA” (first time of per- 
formance), Rossini; DOUBLE CHORUS, “CANTE- 
(first time of performance), Rossini; Selections 
“ISRAEL in EGYPT.” Fripay EVENING, 
“JUDAS MACCABAEDS.” 

Programmes of the Performances will be forwarded 
by post on application to the undersigned, at the 
Offices of the Festival Committee, 17 Ann Street, 
Birmivgham, from the 26th to 31st inst.—By order, 


HOWARD 8. SMITH, 
sommittee. 
— 
i 


AR K, 


Secretary to the Festival ¢ 


XANDRA P 


| 
} 
| 
| 
was — | 
Oxford University. the ages of twenty-one and twenty-eight, to enab'e OPEN DAILY 
Terms for Board and Tuition, from 69 guineas to | them to study Theology and Montal and Moral Philo- ADMISSION ONE SHILLING 
® guineas per annum, according to age. Sons of | sophy at ps cnn + nema Holland, or Switzer- | — paces se ~ 
clergymen, 50 guineas. | land (or elsewhere), subject to the approval of the | >. ,w? > Pe r 
The next Half will commence on Tuesday, August 12 Trustees. Full particulars miy be obtained of the M ORTLO C K Ss J OTTERY 
Rails , | Secretary, to whom applicati me for Scholarships must | 4 GALLERIES 
Apply to the Head Master. | be forwarded before October 1873. 203 and 204 OXFORD SCREET; and 
: = = $a ; ! PAGET, Secretar | 31 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 
\HANONR Y SCHOO L, University Hall, Gordon onthe W.C. , : » 
OLD ABERDEEN. . [> consequence of the approaching close 
Conducted by Rev. ALEXANDER ANDERSON, and his | HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in | of the Loudon Season, John Mortlock begs to 
Son-in-Law, HENRY M. BARKER, LL.D. WATER-COLOURS. — The SIXTY-NINTH | intimate that fr m Monday, the 7th of July to the 2nd 
Honours WON BY PUPILS DURING LAST YEAR. | ANNUAL EXHIBITION WILL CLOSE on Saturday | of August, = ¥ ae sow be and ort smontal Gun 
1, Universities —Cliss Prizes: Fourteen first and next, Aug. 2. 5 Pall Mall East. From 9till7. Adinit- GLASS. = VE (RTHEN WARE, will bo ON SALE at 
second. University Prizes: £70, £30, £65 per annum, | tance Is. y of 2 E iT. froz ' igi 
&c. Graduations in Honours: Four, of which three in } ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. = ~ oo f 30 PER OE N I. from the original 
i ighe nours = j wk H 3 L 
in highest — are. | “ sal a Mr. MOKTLOCK wishes to observe that this 
2. Public Servic 8.—Two Indian Civil Service Ap- | HE AL TH RESORTS ALLOWANCE is made ASH ONLY 
pointments aan examination). First Place, Cavalry LFRACOMBE HOPEL.—Air bracing | ene _ — 
Wa Infantry Competition (June, 1873). First Place, vet balmy.—Beautiful Scenery of North D von. ROLE ADDRESSES :— 
oolwich ¢ ines choice. | 203 and 204 OXFORD STREET; and 


Comp stition, R E. and B.A. (Juae, 1873). 
June 20, 1873. Prospectus on application, 


—240 Apartment:.—Uuisine excellent.—W 
Tablo d'lidte daily 


\ 
31 OROUARD SIREKT, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 
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FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, Prospectuse¢ 2s, Forms of Application, and all inf 
a mation concerning this Company can be obtai ml 1 
ad SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (Post free), | the Secretary atthe Omecn ot te tne, beled fay rr 
ear 66 Old Broad Lond “i * 
D6 O road Street, ndon, E.C. i 
(JULY NUMBER NOW READY, 12 PAGES.) nila this _ 
7 MTOR Er r=. * 
It contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign Railways, Debenture Stocks, Telegraphs, Water Works, RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. Cor 
Gas, Dock, Insurance, Banks, Mine Shares, Foreign Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &c. Incorporated by Royal Charter, Aug Zust 30, 135), - 
also Market Prices and Dividends, &c. =. up capital, £1,500,000; reserve funds, £500,009 pope 
3 tic 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, brite Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or cla 
Will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable Guide. Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, ielboaw? De 
s Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singap 2 ; 
t Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. Yokohama, on terms which may" be ‘antartetiaae *S 
; (Eotablished 1352.) 3ANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. their office. They also issue circular notes for the use — 
' coer fits. < ae of travellers by the ove erland r yute, 
eae a att * 5 2 ee They undertake the agency of = connecte 
BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. Ire MUTUAL SOCIEI Y TRUST India, the purchase and sale of Indian cad van 
ny INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847, FUND.—NOTICE s hereby given that at a | Securities, the custody of the sara, the receipt th. Ord! 
Hi RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and | Public Drawing held at the Offices of the Socie ty on | ge st, divide 7 may, pene! as, &v., and the effecting - 
Ht , the principal towns in South Australia, Bills Thursday, the 24th instant, the following Trust Notes | Of remittances between the above-named depend. bd 
is negotiated and collected; money received on deposit. | Were drawn for redemption at their nominal value in | ucies. ai x 
i For terms, apply at the Offices. 54 Old Broad Street, | the presence of the undersigned Notary Public, They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for ie 
i E.O “WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. "| 2amely :— | fixed he the terms for which may be ascertained Bs 
Hi . £5 Notes. £10 Notes. £50 Notes. £100 Notes. on app mORSION at their oll +8. , 
i TO INVESTORS. No. 155 No. 113 No. 764 No. 1013 en eee, See, SOan8. P 
t A ~ Threadneedle Sirect, Loudoa, 1373. 3 
Hi Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 854 i: _ iaielgaa from 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S | . PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE Pots 
\ 4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- | 566 COMPANY. 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British aud Fore ign 1056 Established in 1797. \ 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c, with an S44 | No. 70 Lombard Street, City, and 57 Charing Cross, 
ennmeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 | 654 Westminster, men 
per cent. 1040 DIRECTORS. cont 
LAVINGTON and PENNINGTON, 3 Royal 710 Henry R. Brand, Esq.,M.P. | Heary Lancelot Holland, valle 
Exchange Buildings, London, EC. | 66L Octavius E, Coope, Esq. | ae {stg 
na — 14 John Coope Davis, l- Sir John Lubbock, Bart, 1 7 
_ _ . 5 36 5 4 y 
OSS OF LIFE OR LIMB, | $0 | Guashe Bieeassl eos. | Seem Giewear Seat ing 
4 with the consequent LOSS of TIME and MONEY, 744 hart, Esq. | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. > Kin; 
7 : — BY pe 804 Kirkman D. Hodgson, | Dudley Robert Smitie Esq. will 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 1008 Esq. M.P. Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq, - 
PROVIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF TH 1029 Tie C alls cat ’ 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 86 eens es CS eee 
= e a a aaa | 117 _ Moi erate rates of nium, with Participation ig - 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s Insures at | ob Four-fifths or Eighty per Cent. of the Profits, fac- 
Death, or an Allowance at the r ute of £6 per week for | aa Low Rates without Participation in Profits, oute 
Injury. } 619 | LOANS in connection with Life Assurance, on g ae 
£725,000 HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, | tog. | Proved Security, in sams of not less than £500 - and 
ONE out of every Twelve Annual Policyholders | Quod attestor,— 743 aite tor th l a oe ~ of | ii ee ee 
becoming a Claimant EACH YEAR. , = on Notary ; 00 for the whole term of life a: 
Notary Public, a z . 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway ’ H.C. CHEESWRIGHT. | Age,| Without) With 1) age, | . | ag With N 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, <<. = ‘ = . - Protits. | Profits ° Profits.| Profits, 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON This Fund was established in April, 1872, for the | __}_ east Rotageees, SORE Mitta! Pat ann 
ers — Shen entertaining leah tar et cee thes *| purpose of providing a simple and remunerative 15 £1 aT O£L15 0 40 | £218 10) £3 6 5 21 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. method of investment in connection with the Mutual 20 | 113! 119 3! 50 49 9 4107 whe 
eenemeEne 2 ~ | Society. | 2 | @ 2 i 0» | 6 2 > a 
NOVERNMENT STOCK INVEST- | _ This object is accomplished by tho issue of Trust| 9 | ? 4 0 210 41 6 " 93% 
X MENT COMPANY, LIMITED Notes of the nominal value of £5, £10, £50, or £100 | ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 
33 CORN L, EC. . each, bes 5 y cent. interest (for which quarterly Sara ee ee ee as 
33 CORNHILL, E.¢ coupons are attached), and being redeemable by equal | TL J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier ~~ 
CAPITAL—ONE MILLION. | Annual Di awings extending over 20 years, The price | » «nd Outfitter, 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 22 salt 
First Issue, £500,000. of issue is £4, £8, £40, and £80 respectively, one-fourth | Cornhill, London. ranch Establishments at Man- for 
a being paid on application, and the remainder one | chester, Liverpool, and Birmingham. Wo 
mouth after allotment Lor 





The Capital and Deposits received by this Company 





P Pr . 4 The re ’ ; is thus 62 . . 
are invested in Government Stucks and Guaranteed The return to an investor is thus 6} per cent. per 


PR, GENTLEMEN—H. J. as 





Securities, which are quarterly inspected by the snanm upon the money invested, and a Bonus of 25 N 1LL'S TRAV ELLING, TOURIST, asd 
Auditars, who certify as to correctness and adver- pet cent. upon its redemption, whi h must take place | Gpyrsing SUITS. from Three Guineas: Shower- 
tise their Certificate, thereby giving the most unques- | S°™e time during the period of 20 years. preof Tweed Overcoats, phan 20s; Summer Llamas 

ionable security. The security to the Noteholders consists in the Fund | Dust Coats, from 10s G1; Tweed Negligé and Boating 


being invested, in conformity with the provisions of | Jackets, from 15s 6d; in Melton cloths from 2ls, 


the General Trust Deed, in certificates of the Mutual — 
Society, the success and safety of which are well 7" OR BO Y Ss. i I. NICOLL 
known. Pending the opportanity of advantageous in- oan 2 — 

: Ay ae ‘ : SEASONABLE NOVELTIES in SUITS and 
vestment in the ¥ Society, the moneys subscr 4 . 

estment in the Mutual Society, the moneys subscribed DRESSES.—Washing Suits of Regatta cloth, from 
10s 6d; of Serge and Drill Me ate rials, from 15s 6d. 


are placed on deposit with the Bankers of the Fund, or 
are invested in such interim securities as may be 

on low — meee Sai ge ed approved of by the Board of Trustees. | Knickerbocker Suits, ia Sammer r Angola Cloths, from 
3} per cent. below the current Bank rate for three 2ls. Light Tweed Overcoats from l4s; ditto, Melton, 
months, the current Bank rate for six months, and The Trust Notes issued in each year form a separate | from 21s. 
5 per cent. for twelve months. series, and whatever pre ofits may be earned beyond -——————_—  — — ‘ 

YOR LADIES.—HI. J. NICOLL'S 

SUPERIOR RIDING HABITS, from Three to 


NEW DEPOSIT FEATURE. 

Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Company 
for terms of Three and Five Years, with Cheques or 
Coupons attached for half-yearly Interest of 
5} per cent. per annum for 5 years 


Deposits with one month's notice of withdrawal :— 





Advances made on deposit of British, Foreign, and | what are required for interest, bonus, aud expenses, 
Colonial Government Stocks. are set le for division every fourth year among the 









A. W. RAY, Manager. undrawn Noteholders, Eight Guineas; Pantaloons, 31s 6d; Riding Hats, th 
a . | The satisfactory results attending the operations of | trimmed, from 21s; Waterproof Tweed Cloaks, from ai 
REECH-LOADERS. the Fund for the year 1872, will be seen by the Report | 21s; Ditto, Costumes, from 31s 64; Light Llama Dust eal 
B SECOND-HAND and Accounts, v hich may be obtained on application | Cloaks; the New Polonaise Jackets; the Ladies’ Pi: 
ai — to NELSON P. BROWNING, Secretary. Driving Coats; the Walking Habit Dress; the Ladies’ + 4 
REECH-LOADERS | Offices, 8 Old Jewry, London, E.C. | Waterproof ‘ ‘Dreadnoug sht” Ulster Coats; with other r 
FROM £10 10s. - sniituinesiniiiin . . ——_—— | Fashi uable ties for the Season. 

— wpa cNIX IRE RRICR - H. J. NI OLL'S Addresses in london are:—I114 to 
REECH-LOADERS DHEENTX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard | 19 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, Branch Estab- ‘ 
30UGHT for CASI. a. Streetand Charing Cross, London.—Established | jishments: at Manchester, 10 Mosley Street; Liver- 5c 

CATALOGUE D PRICE LISI’, 3 STAMPS 1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- | pool, 50 Bold Street; and Birmingham, 39 New Street. 

a nee 5 ances effected in all parts of the world. | ; 

E W HIS T LER, 11 STRAND, GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, \ Secretaries. | ] EAUTIFUL and PEARL-LIKE ’ 
4e LONDON. , JOHN J, BROOMFIELD, TEETH, Healthy Gums, and Fragrant Breath, in 
| can only be procured by the use of in 
FURNISH YOUR HO USE WITH “THE BEST “ARTICLES | ROWLAND'S ODONTO, 8 
AT Which has been for the last seventy years highly B 


mie) prized by the thousands who have used it, and con- 
ESTABLISHED D E A N E Ss. A.D. 1700. sider it the only Dentifrice that can be relied on r 


2s 9d per box 
































ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE. » es , 
‘ a ; : ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL P 
TABLE KNIves, Ivory, per doz to 55s Fenpers—Bright. 45s to £15 15s; amg! 38 6d to £6. | preserves, Strengthe and Beautifles the Human i 
E.LsctTro ForKsS—Table, 26s to 42 ‘rt, I7sto 33s. | Sroves— Register, Hot-air, & So Se GA Fa. 1 ‘  ceatiety Meena , ‘ 
, “5 Hair, 38 6d, 78, 10s ¢ family bottles, equal to four 
” SPoons, 26s to 44s; " 17s to 34s. | BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. L - : pst 1) and 21s per hottie . d 
PAPIER MACHE TEA TRAYS, i ' 563, 95s BevsTeaps—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. } aceeen seein Sa ria r 
ELectTro TEA AND COFFEE SETS, frot Js to £18. | Cornices—Cornice- -poles, Ends, Bands &e. | ROWLAND'S KALYDOR 7 
Disu Covers—Tin, ; Metal, 65s electro, £12, GASELIERS—2-ligbt, 138; 3 do. : 5-do., £6 6s. | Imparts a Radiant Bloom to the Complexion, and 
ELECTRO CRUKTS, Six Glass, fro: o £5 ds. i Glass, 3-light, 55s; 5-light, £5 10s. Softness and Delicacy to the Hands and Arms. 4s 6d 
ie LIQuEuURS, from 40s to £5 5s. KITCHENERS—London-made, 4-feet, £14 lds. and 8s 6d per | >. p 
LAMPS—Moderator, Rock Oil, &c., from 7s ” Cheap, 3 [t. 6 in., £3 17s and £6 Lds. | Ask any Chemist or Perfumer for * Rowland’s” Articles. a 
Bronzed TEA AND COFFEE Urns, from 44s KitcHeNn UTENsiLs—Copper, Tin, and Iron 3 i 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, BOXES. &c. ERY GOODS, BRUSHES, MATS, &c. | YEN MOU ae a 
CLocks—English, Freuch, i American —Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youth's, &c, 0 JDDE N : M ; ll tNIN } Y G.. . - 
CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. | GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. h a - ssrs. JAY are always pt wide rs — haps f 
= a enced dressmaker 1 li 3, ready to travel to a 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. part of ai etic »f expense to purchasers, 
R - 1] when the emergencie sudden or u inexpec ted mourt n- ; 
DEANE & 00. (46 King William Stre set), LONDON BRIDGE. | ing require the immediate exceution of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, P 
sr aii ent | millinery, besides materials at Is per yard and up- } 


MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. ag mig de opel Gre ole pep og 7 


Geuers Mourning Wareliouse, ir agent Street. 
C H R I Ss = I A N A N D R A _ H B O N E, Resvonabio entimates a po given bee household mourn- 
READY-MADE LINEN WAREHOUSEMEN AND HOSIERS TO HER MAJESTY AND in mmiende! tennae 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES The London General Mourni ig Warehouse, 
32 WIGMORE STREET, i <diledamies 1792.} j 245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 
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paneer FURNITURE. 


HOWARD'S PATENT. ons 
of all descriptions made of HOWARD'S 
For T PARQUE [ is of the most durable kind, and 
ee manufecture d by Machinery, moderate in cost, 
finest possible quality. 
or, od ee terie with Wood Tapestry, resi- 
dences may be fitt 
paper-hanging- 
HOWARD and SONS, 
Decorators and Cabinet Makers by Steam Power, 
96, and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON,W., 


# Midland Buildings, New Street, Birmingt am. 


And —_ ; 
EFRIGERATORS or PORTABLE 
ICE-HOUSES. 
| PATENT VENTILATING Do, 


ORDINARY CONSTRUCTION 

Inches. Inches. 

93 x 18 x 26 £3 10 22 x 20x 29 ... £4 4 

91 x 22 x ¢ 5 27 21x 30... & 5 

$4 x 24 X 30 5 0 33 x 22x 31... 610 

4 x 24 x 30 619 39 x 24 «x 32... 713 

4 x27x 80... 7:17 45x 2x 33... 9 6 
50 x 27 x 34 ... 10 15 


Patent Ventilating, with water cistern and filter, | 
arge Cabinet do., £17 5s; Ice Pails or } 

{ used by other firms for low-priced Wines, they have | 
| now adopted the more distinctive title of INGELHEIM | 
The Trade Mark is registered, and | 


om £6 5s; & ] 
Pot, 8s 6d to 30s; do., Moulds, 8s to 14s; do., Making 


Machines, £2 10s to £4. 
ILLIAM 8S BURTON, 


General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
galled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 30 
iarge Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, Ww. 
1, 14, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5.&6 Perry's Place; 
and ] Newman Yard, London, W. Thecost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON 

il) always undertake delivery at a smal] fixed rate. 


I JIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACI of 
4 








MEAT.—None genuine without the Inventor's 
fac-simile in blue being on the Trade-mark Label and 
outer cover. Pure Condensed Essence of Beef Tea, 
excellent economic flavouring stock for soups, sauces, 
and made dishes. 

“Food for the nerves."—(Liebig.) 


OTICE of REMOVAL.—TIDMAN'S 
SEA SALT.—TIDMAN and SON beg to 
announce their REMOVAL from Wormwood Street to 
21 WILSON STREET, FINSBURY, London, EC., 
where all communications should be addressed. 


eases SEA SALT, extracted from 





the “ foaming billows,” bas been analysed by Dr. 
Hassall and other eminent chemists, who strongly re- 
commend it as very superior to the rock and other 
salts previously used. It is the only efficient substitute 
for sea-bathing—Tidman and Son, removed from 
Wormwood Street to 21, Wilson Street, Fiusbury, 
London, E.C. 
IDMAN’S SEA SALT, for produciag 
areal sea bathin yourown room. May be used 
warm, tepid, or cold. Five ounces should be added to 
each gallon of water.—Sold by Chemists and Druggists, 
in bags and boxes of 7lb., 14lb., 28lb., 56lb., and 1 cwt. 
Beware of imitations. 


MIDMAN'S SEA 





SALT, used daily, 


produces astonishing effects in cases of debility, | 


It invigorates more effectively and natu- 
Sold in bags and boxes 


lassitude, &e 
rally than any other remedy. 
by all chemists and druggists. 
that each packet bears our trade mark. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT supplies the 
very want of the age, presenting to every one 
the pleasures of sea bathing without the necessity of 
& residence on the coast. Baths prepared with this 
salt may al 8 be obtained at the Argyl! Batha, Argyl! 
Place, Regent Street, and 5 New Broad Street, City. 
Ligands SEA SALT is not merely a 
healthful uxury, but has produced really won- 
derfal effects in many cases of glandular swellings, 
rheumatic affections, neuralgia, sprained joints, &c.— 
Sold by chemists and druggists. Beware of imitations 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT, used daily, 
immensely benefits weakly infants, strengthen- 

ing the limbs, developing the muscles, and invigorat- 
ing the whole system. It greatly assists in forming a 
sound constitutic ld by chemists and druggists. 
Beware of 


yg speed SEA SALT should be used 














imitations. 


ts wonderful strengthening 
ibited in the most striking man- 
the bath should be 
by chemists and 


in every nursery 
powers are there ex! 
ner. For ry young children 
i and boxes 











bears our trade-mark. 


rpupMan’s SEA SALT is superior to 

any other preparation in the world, as by th 
process employed in its manufacture all the medicinal 
and invigorating properties of sea water, eliminated 


in other cases by the ordinary operations of refining | 


are retained in full activity. 


S SEA SALT 


and purifyi 


‘PiDMAN 

relieves te 
night and mort 
solving five or six our 
water. Sold by ch 
imitations.—Tidman 
Finsbury, London, E.( 


T IDMAN’S SEA SALT.—When 
purchasing this ceJebrated article, assure your- 

self of its verity by set 

our well-known trade mark—a bag, on which are the 

Words, ‘Tidman’s Sea Salt."—Tidman and Son, 21 

Wilson Street, Finsbury, Loudon, E.C. 








effectually 


} 






solution prepared by dis- 
of the salt in a gallon of cold 
ists and druggi-ts. Beware of 
and Son, 2: Wilson Street, 











i up without either painting or | 


N.B.— Particularly see | 


N.B.—Particularly see that each package | 


They should be bathed | 


1g that every package bears | 


iw LLE and CO., Belfast, are the 

largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
| Old Trish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
| tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
| Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


( INAHAN'S.LL.W HISKY., 





} — 
| This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
| is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
| in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“KINAHAN’S . LL WHISKY.” 
Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
| Street, W. 
| | ye eager y CHAMPAGNE; Dry, 
Medium, and Rich, 54s per dozen, 29s per dozen 
pints. A perfectiy genuine, naturally sparkling Wine, 
from Ingelheim, on the Rhine, equal to first-quality 
Champagne. This Wine was first introduced by 
| Messrs. FEARON, and sold as MOUSSIRENDER 
RHEINWEIN; but as this name has been extensively 





CHAMPAGNE, 
each label bears the Signature o! the Importers. 
I]. B. FEARON and SON, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 
145 New Bond Street. W., London; 
and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


P URE AERATED WATERS. 


ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS. 
Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia; and for 
Gout, Lithia and Potass. 

Corks branded “R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin,” and 
every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and Wholesale of R. ELLIs and Son, Ruthin, North 
| Wales. London Agents:—W. Best and Sons, Hen- 
| rietta Street, Cavendish Square. 


i SAFES and WENHAM LAKE 
| ICE.—The WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY'S 
| celebrated ICE (in Town or Country), Ice Water 
Pitchers, Ice Butter Dishes. Ice Cream Machines, 
PRIZE MEDAL and NEW DUPLEX REFRIGERA 
TORS, fitted with water tanks and filters. and all mo 
dern improvements, can be obtained only at the sole 
office, The Wenham Lake Ice Company, 125 Strand, 
London (Corner of Savoy Street) Illustrated lists free 


I EA AND PERKINS’ 
” (The * WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 

Pronounced by Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” 
| Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
| Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 

| BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
| and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
} bottles and labels. 
| 
| 
| 
| 











Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and | 


sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world, 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 


SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 


Ei. 


and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, | 


and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
| name, are compelled ts CAUTION the public against 
| the inferior preparations which are put up ava labelled 
| in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis 
| lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
| (late 6 Edwards: Street, Portman Square), and 18 
| Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 


} PURVW@ SAIOCR CANTION 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par 

| tical ily requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 


| pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label | 


used so many years, signed, “Z/izabeth Lazenby.” 
} ATUTRITIOUS and DIGESTIVE 
RR * COCOA. 


Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion. 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, easily digested 
and palatable, and adapted for the 
stomach. 

Sold in Tins from 1s 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
Warehousemen, and by the Manufacturers, 


most 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 
i AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age’ JOHN GOISNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one ot the most 
eminent Chemists, succe d in perfecting tuis won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Soild in bottles, 
| Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames 
} 











bs euca,. 


Street, London, 


| FOHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY | 


rior to any Tvoth | 


|eJ TOOTH PASTE is greatly sup 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whitene 
| the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 64 per pot. 

| To be had of all Perfumers aud Chemists, and at 
{ Angel Passage, 93 Upper ‘I'bames Street, Loudon. 


3, protects 


| LOSS of HAIR, &e., 


Patronized by the Royal Fami'y, Novility, and Faculty. 


defects of the hair, casual balduess, or 
happily be remedied by Mr lerry's treatment, the 
effectual simplicity of which has been generally ap- 
proved during the last 17 years. 





hair, post free, 4s. The DEPILATORY LUTION, for 
permar } z the 
21s per botile, carriage paid. 








SAUCE. | 


delicate | 


SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W. | 


| 

| \ RK. TERRY, ot 304 Keygeut Street, 
LV London, is daily in attendance as above. All | 
| grey hair, can | 


The PILO POWDER, for the removal of superfluous | 


roots of superflacas hairs, | 


|) "PURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and O0O., 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE 
FAMILY, 


35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DuBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 

‘ a N 7 

STEEL PENS. 

SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


oatens : 


THE USE OF THE 
| 
| GLENFIELD STARCH 
Always Secures 
The Delight of the Laundress, 


lhe Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


WATERS’ p 
QUININE WINE 


| 

Is now universally accopted as the best restorative 
| 

| 

| 


ROYAL 





for the weak. It behoves the public to see that they 
| obtain 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
| as Chancery proceedings have elicited the fact that 
at least one uaprincipled imitator did not use Quinine 
at all in the preparation of his Wine. Sold by all 
Grocers at 303 per dozen. 
WATERS and SON, Original Makers, Worcester 
ITouse, 34 Kastcheap, London. 
Agents—Lewis and Co., Worcester. 





O> LER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, 
Broad Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


TMHE CO-OPERATIVE TRUNK and 
UMBRELLA COMPANY, 319 Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. Open to supply the Public without 
Ticket, Subscription, or formality, at reduced prices, 
Celebrated for our Ils. 6d. Silk Umbrellas, worth @ 
Guinea. Solid Leather Portmanteaus, Ladies’ Dress 
Imperials, Overlands for India, Gladstone Bags, and 

every description of Travelling Equipage. 
I. DAVLDS, Manager. 


I RAGRANT SOA P— 
The celebrated *“ UNITED SERVICE” TABLET 
is famed for its delightfal fragrance and benelicial effect 
| on the skin. Manufactured by 

J.C. &J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles, 
Sold by Chemists, Oi! and Italian Warehousemen, and 
others, 

See name on each tablet. 


j peetoc RETE, or SOLUBLE 
TOOTH POWDER TABLETS 
AGREEABLE, CHARMING, and CONVENTENT. 

Cannot soil the dressing-case nor toilet table, and 
are a perfect luxury. Prepared from a combination 
of ingredients of undoubted purity and efficacy. Price 
23 6d per box, of ali respectable Chemists and Per- 
| fumers. Wholesale: Barclay & Sons, Farringdon Street, 


*,* Use no other. 





| fXOUT and RHEUMATISM. — The 
excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- 
brated medicine, BLALR’S GUUTL and RUEUMATIO 
PILLS. 

I'hey require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use,and are certain to prevent the disease 
| attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all medicine vendors, at Is 1}d and 2s 9d 
| per box; or obtained through any Chemist 


] OLLOWAY’S 


-_~ 


and 


OINTMENT 









PILLS.—Old wounds, sores, and ulcers are not 

| only unsightly and often loathsome, they frequently 
give rise tu saustion of body aud depression of mind, 

| wich preseatly retard recovery and rem ptely en- 
danger life. Daily experience confirms the fact, which 
has triumphed over all opposition for thirty years, Viz, 
that no means are known to equal Holloway's remedies 

| for curing bad legs, wounds, sures, diseases of the skin, 
|} erysipel cesses, burns, scalds, in truth, all cases 
| where the skin is broken. To cure these infirmities 
quickly is of primary importauce, as compulsory con- 

I akens the geveral bhealh. Too 


tinement indoors we 
fouad in Holloway 5 Viotment 


es and expel tucir C180. 


| ready means of cure ar 


and Pills, waic heal the sv 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD'S 
HAR 
will 


RESTORER or DRESSING 
RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 


IT will cause Hair to grow on Baid Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth 

| FALLLNG Hair is immediately checked. 
THLN Hair thickened. 
BALDN&SS prevented. 

IT removes al) dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 


| In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
| Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 


Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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|SEASIDE, COUNTRY, & HOLIDAY 
READING. 


BOOK for the SEASIDE. By Anne Pratt. 


With 93 Engravings. 3s, cloth. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW NOVELS. 


NOTICE. 


HILLESDEN on the MOORS: 
Romance of the ‘West Riding. 
* The Mistress of Langdale Hall.” 2 vols., 2 
“Thoroughly enjoyable, full of pleasant Sen rug ghts 
gracefully expressed, and eminently pure in tone.”"— 
Public Opinion. 


BLE LIFE. By the Author of “ Picture Gallery of 
the Nations.” 125 Engravings. 3s 6d, cloth. 


BIRDS and BIRD SONGS. With Natural- 


Also now ready. by the same Author. History Notes. 109 Engravings. 1s, cloth; 1s 6d, 


UMMER HADE d WINTER | gilt edges. (Just out. 
SUMINSHINE, “ANew Volume Poon. “Prices | BRITISH LAND BIRDS. Miss Bright- 


NOTICE—SECOND EDITION of well. Finely Illustrated. 3s 6, cloth, 


NEARER and DFARER. By Mrs. | The AWDRIES and their FRIENDS. By} 


LYSAGHT, Author of “Building upon Sand.” 3 Mrs. Prosser. Illustrated, 4s, cloth extra. 
vols., 318 6d. 

“A capital story...... very pleasant reading...... with WONDERS NEAR HOME. By Rev. W. 
the exception of George Eliot there is no other of | Hovaeuron, M.A., F.L.S. 56 Eugravings. 1s, cloth ; 
our lady writers with whom Mrs. Louie will not 1s 6d, gilt edges. 
favourably conipare.”"—Scotsman. : 

“* Nearer and Dearer’ will go very y far to establish RAMBLES and ADVENTURES in the 
Mrs. Lysaght among the standard novelists of the | WILDS of the WEST. By CATHERINE C. Hop- 
age.” —Civil Service Review. | LEY. Numerous Engraviogs. Is, cloth; Ils 6d, 

“Mrs, Lysaght may congratulate herself —— gilt edges, 
rather more knowledge of the world than is possessed | 


by the majority of lady writers, and visitors at ine } | GEORGE BURLEY : HIS FORTUNES and 


sea-side this summer may assure themselves that f oon “ “ 

) a SARG ated. 
one better book they will find ten worse than ‘ Nearer one ion = a Se 
and Dearer.’"—Athenzum. ° - : 


“We have siid the book is readatle. It is more; 
it is both elover and interesting ‘—Sun lay Times. | CAPTAIN 000K’ s. LIFE and ADVEN- 
v) I. G, GSTo ~ 
NOTICE.—THIRD EDITLION of gravings. 5s, cloth. 


WEIMAR’S TRUST. By Mrs.| ALYPIUS of TAGASTE. By Mrs. Webb, 
“- mewel which eevee oh over and which, once | ROE SE “Tees,” SES. Be, eee. 
begun, will not readily be laid aside till the end."— STORY of tha DAYS of the CATTLE 


Scotsman. | > QUE =e" posse eerie eh 
“We most heartily commend Mrs. Christian's venture | oa E. By Mrs. Prosser. Illustrated, 236d, 


to our readers,in the firm belief they will thank us for 
the suggestion, and agree tha: we have not said half 








enough for the merits of *Weimar's Trust.’ "— Victoria RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
Magazine, | 56 PATERNOSTER Row; and 164 PIccADILLY; 


| > 
TIMOTHY CRIPPLE; or, Life's a ee 
Feast. By THOMAS AURIOL ROBINSON. 2 vols., 21s. 


— . a reaes Seventh Edition, just published, gre atly Enlarge “ and 
— to hear from Mr. Robinson again."— | Improved, ls; free for 14 stamps; Illustrated, 
AU é m 


my gi : fa bl . vp ‘ . 
“This is a most amusing book, and the author HE STOMACH and 1t8 TRIALS. | 
deserves great credit for the novelty of his design | CONTENTS.—Nutrition, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, 
and the quaint humour with which it is worke’l out. and its causes. Painful Dyspeps 1 or pain after eating, 
It is altogether dissimilar to the modern romance, and | Weakness of the Stomach.—Sickness and Vomiting, 
partakes very much of the character of our very early | Epilepsy, Fits. Spasms of the Heart.—Sudlen Deaths. 





novels, strongly reminding one of Fielding, whose | —How Wind on the Stomach cuss Palpitation and | 
stories Mr. Robinson bas evidently studied with | Mistaken Heart Disoase. The Alimentary Cure.— | 
advantage,”—Public Opinion, Piles. ‘Treatment by a new and successful mode. 


“Mr. Robinson is evidently a staunch admirer of | With valuable Prescriptions —Rheumatism and Gout. 
Smollet and Fielding. ‘Timothy Cripple’ reminds | Their Dangers, Prevention, and Cure.—How to Pre- 
one constantly of the style and manner of those two | vent Heart Disease.—Nervous complaints. Nervous 
great writers. But he is far superior to them in one | Depression. [rritability, and Sleeplessness, and their | 
respect,—he does not condescend to that coarseness of | Cure.—Sick Headache and its Cure.—Sore Taroat and 
language and ideas which render their works unfit for | its Cure—Consumption: its Causa, The only true 
the family circle. For abundance of humour, variety | treatment. How to prevent the seals of consumption 











of incident, and idiomatic vigour of expression, Mr. | from forming. Vital Energy How to convert a 
Robinson deserves, and will no doubt receive, great | delicate child into a strong one.— The True Chest Pro- 
credit.”—Civil Service Review. tector. Coughs, Colds, and their Cure.—Valuable 


Hints on Constipation.—Advic2 to would-be Suicides. | 
Nature’s Laws. Rules for L Appendix. Invalid 
Cookery, ec. To Hevis of Families. A New Cure for 
Whooping-congh without internal medicine. A Safe 
Cure for Ringworm.—Unsightly Blemishes. Pimples | 
on the Face and their Cure. With Prescriptions. 
B Raw Meat Jelly in re) ironic Diarrucer.—The above 
y treatise forms the most ¢ agiels and most reliable | 
| manual of health that has yet been publishe.l. 
Extract of a letter from the Ven. Blythe Hurst, 
vicar of Collierly, than whom there is no clergyman 
better known or more respected in the diocese of 
STRANDED, BUT NOT LOST. By Durham, on account of his urban ty and eminence as 
DOROTHY BROMYARD. 3 vol., 3ls6d. [Now ready, a scholar :—*I have carefully read over your treatise, 
and from sad experience, endorse every word of it. | 
TOM DELANY. By Robert Thynne, For some time previ us, my stomach retained very 
Author of “ Rayensdale.” 3 vols., 31s 64. little food. I wasreally starving in the midst of plenty. 
i t ready. Your discovery has saved my life. I can now digest 
my food with ease. Lowe you a debt of gratitude I | 
shall never be able to discharge.’ 
; = = Dr. Edwardes, Dartford, writes:—* Your treatise 
aed ae contains sound, practical common-sense, an element 
ie. REEK and LATIN GRAM MAR. which is not Pr ays found pervading the pages of 
3y the Rev. G. A. Jacobs, D.D., late Head | medical works. I wish you every possible success in 
Master of Christ's Hospital. your efforts for medical progress and enlightenment. 
1. Larger or Bromsgrove Greek Grammar, 4th ‘The brochure is well “worth perusal,” — Newcastle 
Edition, 7s. Daily Chronicle. 
2. Elementary Greek Grammar, 5th Edition, 2s. ‘The title of the work scarcely gives an idea of the 
3. Larger or Bromsgrove Latin Grammar, 5th | Variety of subjects treated init. It is remarkably free | 
Edition, 5s. from empiricism, and is certainly cheap at a shilling.” 
4. Elementary Latin Grammar, 4th Edition, 2s. —Northern Revicw. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co J.C. ENO Groat Market, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


AS the FATES WOULD HAVE IT. 

By G. BERESFORD FITZGERALD. Crowa S8vo, 10s 6d. 
“An intere:ting story, a well-written novel, and an | 
animated picture of life."—Sundiy Times | 


The SECRET o of TWO HOUSES. 
PANNY FIsu 2 vols, 2Is, 


“Itis impossible tou deay originality to the plot.”"— 
Examiner. 




















London: SAMUEL TINSLEY. 








Also, by the same tien | Q CI yN TIFTIC PRESENTS 
| *‘spceeeg POLITY of the | pid tions to illustrate * Lyell’s Elements of 
AA 


NEW TESTAMENT. Geology,” and facilitate the imp« rrtant study of Minera- 


‘ ‘ | logy and Geol ogy, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 1,000 
STRAHAN and Co., Ludgate Hill, E.C. Guineas; also single ap cimens of minerais, rocks, 
— fossils, and recent shells, Geological Maps, hammers ; 
- (( )( ) PICTURES of EVERY all the recent publications, &c., of | 
i DESCRIPTION. J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149 
0, ren Strand, W.C. 

FROM 10 SHILLINGS TO 10 GUINEAS. | _ Private instruction is given in Geology and Minera- 

GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. logy by Mr. TENNANT, F.G.S., 149 Strand, W.C. 

ae 
GEORGE REES , rr ’ } 
lita tials eae cise. oe en Roxau. POL Y TE CHNIC. —'The Shah 
( OSITE ROTAL SNTRAN( af RORY LAN HEATRB), W and the Persians at Home. Illustrations of 
41, 42, and 43 RUSSELL STREET, Persian Manuers. The Home of the Shab, £c. With 


COVENT GARDEN. 








| first time), concluding with a New Ih 
Night: a Fairy Dream.—Last weeks of The En- 
Just published, fcap. 8yo, ls 6d; by post, 1s 7d. chanted Glen, which, owing to Mr. Buckland’s pro- 
) yy YING TW 2 vincivl arrangements, cannot be represented after July 
( LD MEDICINE and NEW - By) 12—A(N, Ice Lecture, by Prof. Gardner—Flowers and 
Epwarp W. LANs, M.A., M.D. Edin., Author of | Byuas > ie iinet ae ea 
. . . | Buds, by Mr. King—The Diver—The 

“ Hydropathy, or Hygienic Medicine.” 

J. and A, CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 





riving Bell— 
Many entertainments.—Open, 12 to 5, and 7 to 10. 
Admission, One Shilling. | 


ay the Atshoe of BEAUTIES and WONDERS of VEGETA- | 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 269, is published THIS DAY, 
CONTENTS. 

. STATE OF ENGLISH PoETRY. 

CHURCH OF FRANCE. 

CELTIC SCOTLAND. 

GEORGE GROTE. 

DARTMOOR. 

HAROLD OF NORWAY. 

LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY.~J . 
MILL. OHN Stvaar 
8. BEAUMARCHAIS. 

9. THe SHAH OF Persia, 
| 10, LESSONS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street, 
_% E EDINBURGH REY IEW, 


No. CCLXXXI., JULY, was publish 
15th instant. I ed on the 





~ 


NO Me S102 





CONTENTS. 
. THE TREVELYAN Papers, 
THe TALMU D. 
3ARON HUBNER’S Trip ROUND THE WorLp, 
SAVINGS OF THE PEOPLE. 
LIFE OF Str HENRY LAWRENCE. 
THE APPROACHING TRANSIT OF VENUs, 
Miss THAC KERAY *s OLD KENSINGTON, 
FERGUSSON'S KUDE STONE MONUMENTS, 
9. THe LIFE AND LABOURS OF ANTOINR Court, 
10. PERSONAL MEMOIR OF Mr. Grorts, 
11. Recent EVENTS IN AFFGHANISTAN, 
London : LONGMANS & Co. Edinb argh : A.& C. Brack. 


| L ACKWOOD'S M AG AZINE, 
for AUGUST, 1873. No. DCXCIy. Price 





Slt 





2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
THE PARISIANS.—Book IX. 
SAVALLS, AND THE CARLISTS IN CATALONIA, 
A_ CENTURY OF GREAT POETS.—No. [X. Johang 
Friedrich Schiller. 
THE SCILLY IsLES AND SOUTH-WEST CORNWALL. 





| MEN WHO Face DEATH. 


New York. 


A VISIT TO ALBION. 
THE NorTH: the Land of Love and Song. 
DRAGGING OUT A WRETCHED EXISTENCE. 


W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Ec linburgh and London. 


\ ACMILLAN’S MAG AZINE, 
a 





No. 166, for yn, 
Price la. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER, 
. * Worpsworrts.” By Sir John Duke Coleridge, 
M.P. for Exeter, H.M.’s Att »rney-General, 
%“A PRINCESS or. THULE. By William Black, 
Author of “ The Strange Adventures of a Phae- 
ton.” Chaps. 13-15, 

“ How THE ‘STABAT MATER’ WAS WRITTEN.” By 
Alexander Schwartz 


4.°THe Use AND ABUSE OF HOSPITALS.” By W. 
Fairlie Clarke, M.A., M.B. 
5. “JOHN Stuart MILL.” By Joseph John Murphy, 


3. “My Time, AND Waat I’ve Done Wits It.” By 
F.C. Barnand, Chaps. 17-20. 


7. “A JATRA 
8, “IN THE VINEYARDS OF TOURAINE.” 
9. “Tue BATTLE OF DORKING MAvé IMPOSSIBLE.” By 


a Military Critic. 

10. “Mr, DEUTSCH AND THE ‘ EDINBURGH ReEviEw,'” 

On Tuesday, 29:h inst. (One Shilling), No. 164. 

TT CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 

AUGUST. With Illustrations by Marcus Stoxe 
and GeorGe Du MAURIER, 

Youne Brown. (With an Illustration) 9. Night 
Lines. 10. What Happens. 11. The Village Curate, 
12. Dr. Porteous, 13. Wedding Bells. Book IL—1. 
Sweet William. 2. Heriot % -e and Custom. 3 
Young Brown. 4. An Idyl. Parental Authority. 

TURKISH GEORGIA. 

NEWS FROM THE MOON. 

SUN-FISHING ON THE WesT COAST OF IRELAND. 

THE CASUISTRY OF JOURNALISM 

A ScorcH THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE. 

Our Dvurtes. 

THE OLD Love, 

ZELDA'S Fortune, (Wi 









un ['lustration.) 4. The 

Greeu-Room. 5. The Kuni » Silk Purse. 6. 

The Third Boudoir. 7. Ciaudia’s First Patron. 
Sita, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 








Now ready, Part 44, price 6d. 
ASSELL’S MAGAZINE for 
AUGUST, CONTAINING— 
GRETCHEN. By MM. Erckmann-Chatrian. 
HrsTeER MORLEY'S PROMISE. By Hesba Stretton. 
NATIONAL EXPENDITURE. By Henry Fawcett, MP. 
UNLUCKY COMPLIMENTS. By Lewis Hough. 
THe LitrLe LANE. (Song.) By J. L. — 
How HE WON HER. By Compton Reade 
| A SCENE IN CAI me By William Gilbert, 
KitTy BLAKE. By Nugeut Robins mn. 
FIsH FOR CULTIV ATION. By Greville Fennell. 
A SUMMER MORNING. By M. G. Watkins. 
GREENWICH TIME. By I’. Millen. 
The War Correspondent. 
IN THE SPANISH MAIN. By J. F. W. 


ObpD PAINS AND PENALTIES. &c., &., &c., 





Notice.—In the next Month!y Part of CASSELL'S 


MAGAZINE, viz., Part 46, price 6d, will be commenced 
a New Serial Story, by MM. ErxcKMANN-CHATRIAN, 
founded on a Quartermaster’s ) 
Adventures during a recent Campaign in Kabylia. 


rative of Personal 


CASSELL, PeTTER, and GALPIN, London, Paris, and 


Now ready. 
NENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE _ for 


AUGUST, price Is; post free, 1s 2d. Containing 


Original Persian Music Pee an in ; Bagiaad for the | Continuations of CLYTIE and MAKING THB WORST OF 
ion, An Arabian | It, aud 10 other Artick 


s by eminent Authors. 
Will appear early in August. 
No. 1 of GRANr’s ItLusTRATED CrroLEs, entitled 


Ar THE SEA, price 1s; post free, Js 2d. Containing 
30 Illustrations, by W. BRUNTON, of Fun, with appro- 
priate text by ROBIN GOODFELLOW, of London Society. 


London: GRANT and Co., 72-78 Turnmill Street, EC. 
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— Ee 39 Gasat MARLBORO 1H STREET, 
HURST AND BLACKETT’S 

NEW WORKS. 


Life of Moscheles, with Selections 


om his DIARIES and CORRESPONDENCE. By | 








ope 2 vols., with Portrait, 24s. 
“These " »s are full of sant goss'p. The 
and letters c yntain notice par gone sms on | 
diary al ce'ebri ty of the last half-century. 


c ier mus:c 
airail Mose she'es’s recoll ctio sn mm > are 8« 
gs those of Mende!sso hn. —Pa'l Mall Gazette. 








The Lion and the Elephant. By | 


0. J. ANDERSSON, Author of “ Lake Ngami,” &c. 
Edited by I Li + p, Author of * Field Sports of 
the North.” &c. )] Svo, with Illustrations, 15s. 
«All fond of tales of adventure a 1d daring should 


tal book.” —John Ball. 





procare this capl 


To and From Constantinople. By | 


Hvsert E. JERNINGHAM. Svo, 15s. 


from the Thames to the Tamar: 
a Summer on the South Coast, by the Rey. A. G. 
LESTRANGE. Svo, with Illustrations, 153. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Wrong Man. By the Hon. 


teD MONTGOMERY. 2 vols., 21s. 


Mrs. ALF 
The TI ree Oxonians By Frank 
Lilian’ 5 Penance. By the Author | 
of “Recommended to Mercy,” &c. 3 vols. 





“A remarkably well writt 
Much credit is due to the author for the clever and 
tis revealed.—Jokn Ball, 


original way in which the p! 
Penruddocke. By Hamilton | 


Aipé, Author of “ Rita," &c. 3 vols. 

“A clever and interesting book. The characters are 

i hit off with ease and dish, and the dialogues are 
smart and pointed."—Saturday Reviev. 

A carefully written and interesting story.”"— 


Spectator’. 
Willing to Die. By J. Sheridan 
Unele Silas,” &c. 3 vols, 


Le FANU, Author of * 
“A remarkable and original novel. "—Standard. 


; N w ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 
JASSAGES of a WORKING LIFE 
during HALF-A-CENTURY: an Autob‘ography 


by CHARLES KNiIGuT. A Re-issuo, with Two Portraits, 
and an Introductory Note by JAMes THORNE, F.S.A. 


London: KNIGHT and Co., 90 Fleet Street. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 
FEW REMARKS upon CERTAIN 
LA. QUESTIONS of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
a Former Member of the PoLiricaL Economy CLUB. 
and Co, 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 
Just published, price 1s. 
ERMON preached in the London | 


h Church of the Jesuit Fathe 
Mass for the Repose of the Soul of James Robert Hope 
Scott. Esq., QC. By the Very Rev. JouNn HeNnY 
Newman, D.D 

London: BuRNS and OATES, 17 & 18 Portman Street, 
W.; ; and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


On Tuesday next, in folio, price 1*s 
pe A a soc IOLOGY.—No. 

1.—ENGLISH Classiiied and arranged by 
HerBert SPENCER, compiled and abstracted by JAME 
COLLIER, 
WILLIAMS and NorGATe: 14 Henrietta Street, | 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


HE REIGN of TERROR. A Letter 

to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, First Minis 

ter of the Crown. 

“The People 
violence," —JOHN Brigut. 

Provost and Co., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Now ready, price 6d. 


Two vols. crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 


AMBLER (The). By Samvuet Jonn- 
son, LL. -D. Bid = a Complete Index and Table, 
of Contents, carefu ollated from the best Editions 


with a Sketch. of the ae thor’s Life, by Sir WALTER 


Scorr, Bart. 
London: WitttAmM TeGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


Is 8d 


»inte resting | 


n and attractive novel. | 


‘rs, at the Requiem | 


} 
of England are taught nothing but 


| RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


On Tuesday next, price One Shilling. | On Tuesday next, price Ono Shilling, illustrated, 


| THe LONDON SOCIETY 
TEMPLE peel MAGASIEE FOR AUGUST. 


Edited by FLonReENCE MARRYAT. 


FOR AU‘ CONTENTS. 
A Srur.eton. By Charles Reade. Chaps. 25 and 26. 


| 
| CONTENTS. 


CHE CHESTERFIELD LeTrers OF 1873. By Lord G——~ 
1,.My BeEavTIFUL Netgusovur. Chaps. 1, 2,| H— 
and 3. Apout ‘tae GARDEN. By A. E. T. Watson. (Llus- 
| 6 pe W ‘? ore | trated.) 
2. Horace WITHOUT its TOGA, Tus Roman Brive, By Mrs. Bury Palliser. (Tlus- 
} 3. MADAME DE MAINTENON, trated.) i 
ANotHer REMINISCENCE OF THE InIsH Bar. By | AETER ALL THR WakercL Years. By Fred. E. 
; ’ Weatherly, B.A 





Edwin James. TWO SCENES IN A Lir®, By Astley H. Baldwin. 
5 LIFE AT Rvuisseav Les Bors EXTRACTS FROM Victor Hugo's * L'ANNEB TERRIBLE,” 
aa Translated by Marlwood Tucker. 

6. THINGs. ‘No I[nrenrions,’ By Florence Marryat. 

7. A RACE FOR THE RING. (Mustrated.) 

> Won ON THE HIGHLANDS 
; ’ 3 BE 2 iG N & Res 
8. IF THIS BE DREAMING LET Me Rasr. A POETICAL CookKry BooK 
BETWEEN THE Dances. By W. Canton, 
SoctaL Sussecrs. By Freo Lance. 


Chap. 8. 


By * Old Calabar." 
Ry Edward Roscoe. 
| 9. Toe Woore o'r. A Novel. Chaps. 39, 31, (llustrated.) 
and 32. 


| 


‘LIFE AMONGST the MODOCS : Unwritten History. By 


JOAQUIN MILLER, Author of “ Songs of the Sierras.” In 8vo, 14s. 


| THREE POPULAR NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 





1 
‘MADE in HEAVEN: 2 Novel. In 2 vols. 


me of society...... The author's vein is clever and piquant, terse and original, 


“A racy and clever epit 
| sufficiently flavoured with c yuicism aud ruillery to suit the most blasée anpetite.”—Court Express, 


‘SHE and I: a Love Story: a Life History. By John C. 


HUTCHESON. In 2 vols. 


‘ROSA NOEL: a Novel. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


3. 


In 3 vols. 





Just published, printed on toned paper, square 12mo, 3s 6d, cloth. 
STORY OF OUR FATHER’S LOVE, 
TOLD TO CHILDREN. 
By MARK EVANS. 
cod Edition of THEOLOGY for CHILDREN. 


Being a New and Enla 


EXTRacts FROM NoTIces OF THE First EpItion. 

tainly no less likely to touch their hearts and help 
them to a better appreciation of the grand eternal 
the Christian religion.” — Noncon- 


“The book through ut is expressed with admirable 
simplicity and force: we have seen nothing of the 
kind that we have liked “<i and it really dllsa 
great want.”—Spectator, Dec. 7. 

“It is a book far above the common run of religious 
books for children, and written by a cultivated man 
who knows distinctly what he means, and knows also 
how to say it plainly."—Guardian. 

“ His aim is to make clear to a child 


verities of 
Sormist. 

“ We have nothing but the warmest and sincerest 
commendation for this admirable little work. We 
wish it a wide circulation.” —Literary World. 

“The author has presented, in most simple and 
familiar language, the despest mysteries of revelation 
and the sweetest promises of God. Notwithstanding 


‘s comprehen- 


sion the message of the Gospel...... Of the method 

which the author has pursued in atte »mpting to realise | the extreme simplicity of these pages, we fancy that 

his object, we can speak in the highest terms...... Full | there are many children of an older growth who will 
heartily thank Mark Evans for his sweet, holy, gentle 


of careful analysis and tender appeal; and while 


eminently calculated to interest ¢ hildren, it is cer- | words.”"—BSritish Quarterly Review. 


By the same Author, shortly to be published, 


| eee 


GREAT TRUTHS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN, 
Told in Question and Answer. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., 136 Strand, W.C., and 10 Little Tower Street, B.C, 


} London: 





CHARLES READE’S NEW NOVEL. 
In a few days, in 3 vols. 
A SIMPLET O 
By CHARLES READE. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


i , price One Shilling, THIRD EDITION. 
CRACROFT’S INVESTMENT TRACTS. 





UR EYES, and HOW to TAKE AMERICAN RAILWAYS AS INVESTMENTS. 


CARE of THEM. By Henry W. WILLIAMS, 
sat deal of important 
ning the eye. They 
readers, but for every- 


*,* These papers contain a gr 


informatio n and counsel con 
are not intended for scientific 





body. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
Feap. 8yo, cloth, Illustrated, 2s 6d, post free, 2s 91. 


Dr SS and CARE of the FEET: 
showing thei r natural ehe ipe and construction; 
their usual distorted condition: how corns, bunions, 
flat feet, and < the r deformities are caused, with in- 
structions for their prevention or cure. 
tions for dre 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, 12 Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


Also direc- | 
sing the feet with comfort and elegance. | 


By ROBERT GIFFEN. 
EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 


London: 


Shortly, price One Shilling. 


| CRACROFT’S TRUSTEE’S GUIDE. 


A Synopsis of the Powers of Investment usually given to Trustees, with practical Directions for the Guidance 
of Trustees, and Classified Lists of Securities suitable for Trust Investments. 


- BERNARD CRACROFI. 
EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 


| 
| London: 
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TINSLEY BR OTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 
COURT and SOCIAL LIFE in FRANCE under 


NAPOLEON the THIRD. By the late Fetrx WHITEHURST. In 2 vols. Svo. 
[Now ready. 
OLD ROME and NEW ITALY. 


Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR ARNOLD. In 1 vol. Svo. (Vow ready. 


UNORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of Religious | 


Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. Maurics Davies, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 
[Now ready. 


FOREIGN BIOGRAPHIES 


In 2 vols. 
The SHUTTLECOCK PAPERS : 
Hour. By J. ASHBY STERRY. 1 vol. crown 8yo. 
NEW WORK by CHARLES T. BEKE, Ph.D. 


SINAI a VOLCANO. 


[Now ready. 


[Now ready. 


MOUNT 


Bexkez, Ph.D., Author of “ Orizines Biblice,” 
Messiah,” &c. Price 2s 6d. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL by Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 
The EARL’S PROMISE. By Mrs. J. H. Riovett, 
Author of “George Geith.” “ City and Suburb,” “ Too Much Alone,” “ The Race 
for Wealth,” * Far, Above Rubies,” * 
&e., &c. In 3 vols. 


The SQUIRE’S GRANDSON. 





(Now ready. 


A Tale of a Strong 


Man's Weakness. By Roper ST. JOHN Corset, Author of “* The Canon's 


Daughter,” * Church and Wife,” &c. 3 vols. (Now ready. 


ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. By the Author | 


of “‘ Nellie’s Memories,” “ Barbara Heathcote's Trial,” &c., &c. In 3 vols. 
[Now ready. 


A PAIR of BLUE EYES. By the Author of “ Under 


the Greenwood Tree,” * Desperate Remedies,” &c. In3 vols. [Now ready. 


The RINGWOODS of RINGWOOD. By Mervyn 


MERRITON. 3 vols. [Now ready. 
NELLY DYNISFORD: a New Novel. 3 vols. 


[Now ready. 
OLIVIA’S LOVERS : 3 vols. 
HOME, 


(Now ready. 
SWEET HOME! By Mrs. J. H. Rivpett, 
Author of “ George Geith,” “Too Much Alone,” “City and Suburb,” &c In 

3 vols. [Now ready. 
BY NO FAULT of THEIR OWN. A New Novel. 

By Miss TELFEY. 3 vols. 
A NEW BOOK by E. DYNE FENTON. 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

EVE’S DAUGHTERS. By E. Drea Fenton, Author 


of “ Sorties from Gib.,”’ “ Military Men I Have Met,” [Now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


a New Novel. 





—_— PARCEL POST. Under Authority from the 
POSTMASTER-GENERAL OF INDIA. 

Parcels not exceeding fifty pounds in weight and 2 ft. x 1 ft. x 1 ft. in size, and 
£20 in value, are conveyed by the PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL COMPANY from 
London to any Post Town in India, at a uniform charge of 1s 4d perlb. Full 
particulars on application at 

122 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


ISSUE « of FIRST MORTG AGE DEBENTURES. 
HE LOUTH AND LINCOLN RAILWAY. 
To be workedand maintained in perpetuity by the 
GREAT NORTHE ‘RN RAILWAY COMPANY. 





Issue of Five per Cent. First Mort: gage De benturesat Par, for Three, Five, or Seven 
Years, at the option of Subscribers. 

The Directors of the Louth and Line oln Railway Company are prepared to 
receive applications for Loans on Debentures to the extent of £33,000, to be issued 
for three, five, or seven years, bearing interest at the rate of five per cent. per 
annum, payable half-yearly, on the Ist January and Ist July in each year, at 
Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smith's, the Bankers of the Company, 1 Lombard Street, 
E.C., London. 

The £83,000 Debentures, now for subscription, constitute the full amount which 
the Company is authorised to borrow, and are a first charge on the Railway, its 
rates and tolls. 

The line is to be worked and maintained in perpetuity by the Great Northern 
Railway Company upon the terms of the Louth and Lincola Company, receiving 
Fifty per cent. of the traffic receipts. 

The net receipts are estimated by the Company's Engineer at £28,932 per annum ; 
the amount required for interest on the Debentures being only £4,150 per annum, 
the security may be considered eligible for trustees and others. 

Allotments will be made in any amount not being less than £100. 

Forms of Application may be obtained from the undersigned, at the Comp1ny’s 
Offices, Louth, Lincolnshire; or from Messrs. Shorter and King, Stockbrokers, 26 
Birchin Lane, Lombard Street, E.C., London.—By order, 

FRED. SHARPLEY, Secretary. 





_ Louth, Lincolnshire, | 15th July, 1873. 





M R. and Mrs. G ERM. AN R EED’S new ENTERTAINMENT, 

MILDRED'S WELL, in which Mrs, German Reed, Miss Fanny Holland, Mr. 
Corney Grain, Mr. Alfred Reed, and Mr. Arthur Cecil will appear. After which 
OUR GARDEN PARTY,-and VERY CATCHING.—ROYAL GALLERY of ILLUS- 
TRATION, 14 Regent Street, EVERY EVENING (except Saturday) at Eight. 
Morning Representations every Thursday and Saturday, at 3.—Admission ls, 2s; 
stalls, 3s ; stall chairs, 5s; can be secured in advance without fee, 


JOYAL SU RREY G ARDENS. —BICYCL E HANDICAP 

v RACES will take place this Evening (Saturday) at seveno'clock. A DOUBLE 
DISPLAY of FIREWORKS, by H. Brock and Co., this Evening (Saturday). On 
MONDAY and during the week a GRAND POLO MATCH between ten players on 
donkeys will take place every evening at seven o'clock. On MONDAY NEXT, 
COLLECTION of RARE and VALUABLE ANIMALS will be exhibited for a ment 
period. The Gardens will open at one o'clock. No extra charge.—Admission One 
Shilling ; children under twelve, Sixpence. 


By Emirto Casrerar. 


By Wittram McCat. 


a Book for an Idle 


By Cuarres T. 


The Idol in Horeb,” “Jesus the 


Home, Sweet Home!" * A Jife’s Assize,” 





STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS : 


a Novel 
By M. E. BRADDON. 





MISS BRADDON’S NEW WORK. 


In Three Vols., at all Libraries, 


STRANGERS AND PILGRIMs: 


A Novel. 
By the AUTHOR of “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &e 


London: JOHN MAXWELL and CO. 


STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS : 


By M. E. BRADDON. 


SENET 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 


For a constant succession of the best New Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


The names of new Subscribers are entered daily, 





i 
& Novel, 





BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS, 


yee postage free on application. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRA ARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
HOW TO 


| DRE ISS ON £15 A YEAR AS A LADY, 
By a LADY. 


CONTENTS.—“ Introductory "—Dress for Travelling—Dress of Elder Ladies. 
Dress and Mantua Making—On Buying and Choosing—Imaginary Wardrobes, 











Price One Shilling, boards; post free, 14 stamps. 
FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 





Just publis hed, crown octavo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


: TNT > > a 
SONNETS, AND OTHER POEMS, 
By the Hon. Mrs. O. N. KNOX. 

“Mrs, Knox's poems are chiracterised by a very original vein of thoughtfulness, 
and with that thoughtfuluess there is interwoven a feeling genuine, serious, and 
tender, both the thuught and the feeling being e ‘enn ssed with a singular felicity of 
imagination and metrical harmony. —Sp clator 


HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., 36 Piccadilly, London. 








This day is published 1, 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


FRENCH HOME LIFE 


CONTENTS. 
SERVANTS. MANNERS. 
CHILDREN LANGUAGE, 
FURNITURE. DRESS. 
FOOD. MARRIAGE. 


By “An English Looker-On, who has lived for a quarter of a century in France 
amidst ties aud affections which have made that country his second home."— 
Preface. 





Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








GIRALDI CAMBRENSIS OPERA. 
Now complete, in 6 vols, royal! 8vo, half-bound, price 10s each. 
HE WORKS of GIRALDUS CAMBKENSIS. Vols. L. to 
IV. edited by the Rev. J. S. Baswer, M.A. Vol. V. and VI. edited by the 
Rev. J. F. Dimook, M.A. Published by authority of the Lords Commissioners of 
H.M. Treasury, under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 

These volumes contain the historict! works of Gerald du Barry, who lived in ths 
reigns of Henry IL, Richard I1., and Join, and attempted to re-establish the in- 
dependence of Wales by restoring the See of St. David's to its ancient primacy. 
His works are of a very miscellaneous nature, both in prose and verse, and are 
remarkable chiefly for the racy ant d wriginal anecdotes which they contain relating 
to contemporaries. He is the only Welsh writer of any importance who bas coa- 
tributed so much to the mediavs a literature of this country, or assumad, ia con- 
sequence of his nationality, so free and independenta tone. His frequent travels 
| in italy, in France, in Lre sland, and in Wales, gave him opportunities for observa- 











| tion which did not generally fal! to the lot of me teval writers in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries; aud of these ob-e tions Giraldus his made due use. Oaly 
extracts from these treatises have been pe inted before, and almost all of them are 
| now printed in extenso from un que manuscripts. The Topographica Hibernica 
(in Vol. V.) is the result of Gir ‘st visits to Ireland: the first in the year 


1183, the second in 1185-6, when he accompanied Prince John. Vol. VI. contains 
| the [tinerarium Kambrie# et Descriptio Kambriea 

London: LONGMANS and Co. aud TruB t and Co. Oxford: PARKER and Co. 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN andCo. Edinburgh: A.andC. BLack, Dublin: A. THOM. 








\OU NIR Y LODGES S and Cl ty W AREHOU SEs. - —See 
O the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d, on by post 43d) for Views of Lodges at 
Rousdon, and Michael's Buildings, Oornhill 1! and the Committee—Pusition 
and Progress of Arciitecture—A Visit to School Board Schools—Veutilatioa of 


Sewers, with Diagram, &ec fan York Street, W.C.; and ail Newsmen. 





PAINLESS DE NIIS STRY. 


| ———— 


MESSRS. G 


(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 
72 LUDGATE HILL, 
AND 
66 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 


CITY, 


WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 


ABRIEL, 
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‘gMITH, ELDER, & CO."S NEW WORKS. NEW BOOKS FOR THE PRESENT SEASON. 





wh , ' re! > rT > ~ 
FOLK-TALES. By W. R. 8. 
RALSTON, M.A., Corres sponding Member of the Imperial Geographical Soc iety | 
of Bussia, Author of * ‘Krilof and his Fables,” “The Songs of the Russian | 
People,” &c. ¢ srown S8vo, 12s. 
Mr. Ralston's volume could not well have been made more instructive without 
made less amusing. and conversely. At present it combines both merits in 
tein us proportion. "“—Fortnightly Revieve. 
] 201C10 
“This fascinating volume will, we have no doubt, be welcome alike in nurseries, 
drawing-rooms, aud libraries,”"—Athenwum. 


The AFRICAN SKETCH-BOOK. By Wixwoop 


With 12 Maps, 10 Illustrations by Messrs. Wolff and Zwecker, and 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


RUSSIAN | 








READE 
numerous Woodcuts. 





‘The African ‘ *h-Book’ does not contain a single dull page; it is full of 
gdventure, aneclote ond vivid description,,,...and fall of curious and valuable | 
it ur. 


information.” —77 


AVD . 
EGY I T of 

KHEDIVE. By F. 

Ordinary to the Queen. 

8yo, 16s 

“We have , 
too often handled by mere dilettante writers, who dismiss as unworthy of notice the 
problems wit h which they are unable to cope...... We heartily commend Mr. Ziucke's 
delightful book as a fresh p leasure to the thoughtful reader."—Spectator. 


ry . ‘ TYTN 1m v > . 
A MONTH in SWITZERLAND. By the Rev. 
F. BARHAM ZINCKE. In sequence of his “ Egypt of the Pharaohs and of the 
Khedivé Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“Eminently a thoughtful book.”"—Dai/y News. 
#* Well worth reading for the fourth chapter alone.”—Daily Telegraph. 
to Mr. Zincke’s Notes on Switzerland warns ‘those who may 
ypt if the Pharaohs and of the Khedivé ™ that this little book belongs 
nily.’ We are thus prepared for the same features of thought, the 


PHARAOHS and of the 


r of Wherstead, and Chaplain in 
With a Map, Demy 


the 
BARHAM ZINCKE, Vice 
Second Edition, much enlarged. 





“The prefé 
have read h 
to the same f 
same observant 
were displayed s 
pointed." —L£raminer. 


\ry sh tA ” ‘}~ _ . - T 
A HISTORY of CRIME in ENGLAND, | 
illustrating the Changes of the Laws in the Progress of Civilisation, Written 
from the Public Records and other Contemporary Evidence. By LuK& OWEN 
Pikg, M.A., author of “ The English and their Origin.” 
Vol L—From the ROMAN INVASION to the ACCESSION of HENRY VII. 
Demy 8vo, 18s. 

“Mr. Pike has produced a most interesting work, and we congratulate him 
heartily upon the method he has adopted ol resorting only to original materials in 
its composition."—Examiner. 

“It exhibits a power for the examination of facts, and a resolution not to ex- 
aggerate, which are highly commendable. That it will be a book which no student 
can neglect can hardly be doubted.”—Scotsman. 


The LIFE of SIR HENRY LAWRENCE. By 
the late Major-General Sir Herpert BENJAMIN Epwarpes, K.C.B., K.C.S.1., 
aud HERMAN MERIVALE, C.B. New aud Cheaper Edition. With Two Portraits. 
8yo, 12s 

“The story of such a 

Englishmen of every « 


. rT TO 5 
STUDIES of 
Symonps, Author of 
10s 6d. 
“We cannot part from this delightful work without again expressing our entire 
satisfaction with its groat and varied merits.”—Standard. 


The TROUBADOURS 


Lyrics. With Remarks on their Influence, Social and Literary. 
RUTHERFORD. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 








onspicuously in Mr. 


life and death may well be read with advantage by young 
ass and profession.”"—Saturday Review, 


GREEK POETS 


“An Introduction to the Study of Dante.” 


By J. A. 


Crown 8vo, 


their Loves and their 
By JOHN 


* Written with g learning, and insight.”"— Westminster Review. 


ERASMUS 


reat care, 


His Life aygd Cha 


racter, as shown 


in this volume a thoughtful, almost exhaustive, treatment of a subject | 


| The REALM of TRUTH. 


| 


eye, the same cast of mi - at once penetrative and receptive, that | 
Zincke’s former work ; nor are we disap- | 





|The FAYOUM; 


| 


} 


in his Correspondence and Works. By Ropext B. DruMMOND. With Portrait. | 
2 vols. crown Syvo, 21s. 
‘ A Life of Erasmus, worthy every way of the master-scholar and the master-wit 


of the Reformation epoch."—Znglish Churchman. 


LITERATURE and DOGMA: an Essay towards 


& Better Apprehension of the Bible. By MATTHEW ARNOLD, Third Editioa 
Crown 8y 3 
“This hook will, where it gets known, become a power against which ona may 
neg If iz ition, but with which one must reckon.”—Theological Review of 
~eyden 
</\TT r 71D ADNITW 
LIB ER TY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY. 
James FirzsJAMeS STEPHEN, QC. Demy 8vo, 12s. 
, Jae of the most important contributions to political philosophy which have 
Seen published in recent times.”"—Saturday Review. 
‘We stro ommend ‘Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,’ to all who are in- 


terested in the study of political philosophy a Atheneum. 


The STORY of GOETHE’S LIFE. 


Guonce Lewes. With Portrait. Crown 8yvo, 7s 6d. 


RED C OTTON NIGHT-CAP COUNTRY ; 


Turf and Towers By Ropert BrowNinG. Feap. 8vo, 9s. 


By Henry 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


| 


SARA COLERIDGE, MEMOIR and LETTERS of. 


POLTTSOAL WOMEN. 


| SPITZBERGEN.— 


BOKHARA : 


CHANGE of AIR and SCENE: 


NEWMARKET and 


LOMBARD STREET : 


WHY AM I a CHRISTIAN? 


'THOUGHTS for the TIMES. 


Edited 


by her DAUGHTER. 2 vols. post 8vo0, with Portraits, cloth, 24s. 


3y Surwertanp Menzies, Author 


“ Royal Favourites,” &c. 2 vols. post Svo, 24s, 


NORWAY.—TENT LIFE with ENGLISH GIPSIES in 


NORWAY. By Husertr Smirn. 8vo, = h numerous Illustrations by 
Whymper, and Map showing Rou:es, cloth, 21s. 


A VOYAGE to SPITZBERGEN. By 
Joun C. WELLS, R.N. 8vo, cloth, with numerous exquisite Lllustrations, 21s. 
its History and Conquest. By Professor 
ARMINIUS VAMBERY. Demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


SECOND EDITION. 
a Physician’s Hints, with 
being a complete Vade-Mecum for the Con- 


Notes of Excursions for Health; 
ALPHONSE DONNE, M.D. Post 8yo, 


tinental Tourist seeking Health. By 
cloth, 9s. 


ARABIA: an Examination of the 
Descent of Racers and Coursers. By Roger D. Urrox. Post 8vo, with 
Coloured Frontispiece and Charts of Pedigrees, cloth, 93. 

SECOND EDITION. 

a Description of the Money Market. 


By WALTER BAGEHOT. Crown Svo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


The RELIGIOUS HISTORY of IRELAND, Primitive, Papal, 


1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 12s 


TH T. Carne. 


By JAMES GODKIN, 


By ExizaBe 


and Protestant. 


Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s 6d, 


By Viscount Srrarrorp DE 


Revcuirrz#, K.G. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


FOURTH EDITION. 
By the Rev. H. R. Hawes, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


a Midsummer Madness, By 


1 MIRANDA: 


MORTIMER COLLINS. 3 vols. 


2. The QUEEN’S SHILLING: 


By Captain ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, 2 vols, 

3. REGINALD BRAMBLE: a Cynic of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 1 vol. 

4. BRESSANT: a Romance. By Junttan Hawrnorye, 
2 vols, 

5. EFFIE’S GAME: 
Won. By Ceci, CLAYTON. 

6. SEETA. 


a Soldier’s Story. 


How She Lost and How She 
2 vols. 


By Colonel Mgeapows Tayior. 38 vols. 


AMUSING BOOKS FOR THE SEASIDE AND 
COUNTRY. 


or, Artists in Egypt. By 
Post 8vo, with 13 Illustrations, cloth, 7s 6d. 
ARABIC STORIES and LEGENDS 
HISTORICAL TALES and ANECDOTES of the TIMES of 


the EARLY KHALIFAUS. By Mrs. Goprrey CLERK. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 7s. 
| SOLDIERING and SCI tIBBLING 


ARCHIBALD Forbes. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6 : 


BRIEFS and PAPERS; being Sketches of the Bar and the 


Press. By Two ilpLe A Crown 8¥o, cloth, 7s 6d 


Paut Lenorr. 


Series of Sketches. 


By 


APPRENTICES. 


THE CORNHILL LIBRARY OF FICTION. 


Price gautly bound 
FOR LACK of GOLD. By Caries Gispon, 
PROVIDENCE HOUSE : 


L. BANKS. 


js 6d each Volume, ele, 


_— 


2. GOD'S a Story of 1791. 

By Mrs. G 
3. READY-MONEY MORTIBOY ; a Ma 
1. ONE of TWO. 
5. KITTY. By Miss M. BernaM-EpWARDS, 
6. HIRELL 


7. ROBIN GRAY. 
S, KING and Co., 65 CORNHILL ; and 
i2 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


tter-of-Fact 


sy J. Tarn Feiswen. 


3y Jonn SAUNDERS. 


By Cuaries Grppon. 
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“Advertising is to Business what Steam-power is to Commerce.”—MAacav.ay. 


* 


MR. STREETER; 


37 CONDUIT STREET, FIVE DOORS FROM BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W., 








SOLE INTRODUCER OF 


18-CARAT GOLD AND GEM JEWELLERY, MACHINE-MADE 





Machine-made Jewellery, as manufactured by Mr. Srreerer, possesses the following 


advantages :— 


Ist. Quality: The gold used is 18-Carat, truly described “as honestly and legally Gold.” 
See “ The Book of Hall Marks,” by Mr. Latschaunig, 50 Lord Street, Liverpool; price 7s 6d. 


2nd. Price: The cost of production being greatly lessened, a corresponding reduction 


is made to the purchaser. 


3rd. Security from Fraud: A guarantee of the quality is always given on the invoice. 


MR. STREETERS 
MACHINE-MADE ENGLISH CLOCKS AND WATCHES. 








These productions demand attention for the following important reasons :— 


Ist. Interchangeability of parts. The fitting being regulated by a mathematical system, 


the errors and accidents incidental to hand-fitting are altogether avoided. 


2nd. Hard rolled wrought brass and highly tempered steel are used in place of cast and 
untempered metals, and the result arising from superior finish, increased strength, 


and greater durability, is the utmost economy of keeping in order. 


3rd. Economy in Repairs:—In the event of parts being broken, or otherwise injured by 
accident or rust, new pieces can be supplied at a less price than would be charged 


for repairing the parts so injured. 


4th. Reduction in price to the purchaser is fully 30 per cent. 





N.B.--Mr. STREETERS SOLE ADDRESS IS 
37 CONDUIT STREET, BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 





“ The only way of obtaining Business is Publicity ; to gain Publicity —A dvertise.” —BLackwoop. 





LonvON: Printed by JouN CAMPRELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in ths County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the *SrecTaTor™ Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforosaid, Saturday, July 26, 1873. 
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